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What parents don't know about 
Vermont childcare could hurt their kids 


BY KEN PICARD, P.28 
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GAME DAY 


THE ULTIMATE DIP THROWDOWN! 

Bring your best homemade dip along with 
your choice of bread, chips, veggies, etc. 

Each dip will be subjected to rigorous 
tasting & based on popular opinion a , 

winner will be deemed the: ■ 

THREE PENN? DIP-OFF 



GET IN BEFORE GAME TIME 


HUE’LL BE CLOSED FOR DINNER 
(SUPER) SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

BUT... 


Our most delicious Buffalo Chicken Flatbread 
AND our house-brewed ZERO GRAVITY beer 
will be available for take-out until 6:00 pm 


FLATBREAD 



KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


PINK MARTINI 



“Swiftly 
intoxicating, 
elegantly chilled ’’ 

- London Telegraph 
Spellbinding 18 -piece 
orchestra.. ..a mix of 
delirious romance and 
swooning nostalgia. 


7PM, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
FULLER HALL, ST. J. ACADEMY 

TICKETS $29 TO $56. On sale at the Catamount Arts Box Office. 
Call: 802-748-2600 Online: KingdomCounty.org 


SPONSORS: Lyndon State College, South Main Auto, Quality Motors, Bill and Donna Marshall, 
St Johnsbury Academy, Comfort Inn, Peabody and Smith Realty, Community National Bank, 
Diana and Jerry Senturia, Ronney Lyster and Abel Toll of the AutosaverGroup. 

MIDIA SPONSORS: /vba’; V£R. SEVEN DAYS f$> 
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Thursday, February 7th • 4-Midnight 




Killer lineup from a stalwart brewery 

tSt 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont prohibitionpig.com 


We’re happy to introduce some fine spirits 
to our menu. In addition to our craft beer 
program, guests can enjoy a select offering 
of bourbon, whiskey, scotch & port. 

See our website for the complete list. 


FARMHOUSETG.C0M 


February brings 
love stories, 
spruce peak bluegrass & 

Performing rockin’ blues 

Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, vi Tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 


presents LOVE, LUST, FEAR & FREEDOM: 
THE SONGS OF J0NI MITCHELL 
& LEONARD COHEN 


SAT 2/16 • 8PM 




HURRY IN BY 

FEBRUARY 20TH 

FOR YOUR LAST 

CHANCE TO 

GET 2012 RATES. 


SPORTS & FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPYi 
KIDS & FITNESS A 
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Horse 

Horrors 


A former WCAX news anchor found himself on 
the wrong side of a perp walk this week. 

George Wilson, a former noontime anchor on 
Burlington's CBS affiliate, was charged with animal cru- 
elty for allegedly keeping horses in deplorable conditions 
on his Shelburne property, and also letting several other 
animals die. 

Clarendon-based Spring Hill Horse Rescue removed two 
mares and a stallion from Wilson's property on January 
15. calling the situation there "the worst case of abuse 
and neglect we have ever seen." 

The group said it found the horses — named Willie. Dolly 
and Lolly — standing in several feet of manure, almost 
blind from lack of sunlight covered in lice and barely able 
to stand on badly overgrown hooves. Bones from dead 
horses were also scattered about. 

Wilson, 63. pleaded not guilty in Chittenden County 
Superior Court under the gaze of local news reporters 
who used to be his colleagues. Seven Days first broke 
news of the alleged abuse last week on our news politics 
blog. Off Message. But the story took a stranger turn at 
Tuesday's arraignment. 

Chittenden County State's Attorney T.J. Donovan an- 
nounced that Wilson owns guns and made threatening 


remarks to police when they arrived on his property to 
investigate the cruelty. So a judge ordered Wilson to 
forfeit the firearms. 

According to a police affidavit Wilson owns a high- 
powered rifle and made a "beeline" for it after discovering 
law enforcement on his property. An officer intercepted 
him. Shelburne police officer Michael Thomas wrote that 
before Wilson headed for the gun, he said, "I want every- 
one to leave or someone is going to get hurt" 

Outside the courtroom, Wilson told reporters he never 
threatened anyone and never went for his gun.Tm just 
unhappy that we had a large invasion force come onto 
our property without any notice." he said. "Who would like 
that? It's as if the aliens landed at your house, took your 
dog. cat, your wife and absconded with them." 

Wilson also chatted with the news crews lined up to 
film his perp walk, telling a WCAX photographer, "It's 
funny being on this side, isn't it?" He complimented 
Burlington Free Press reporter Mike Donoghue for 
being the first to confirm his identity as the owner of 
the horses.'Nice job," the former newsman said. To read 
more, to go sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 
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wealthiest. Didn’t 
to Jim Douglas? 
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GET SMART 


Bad news for 
conspiracy 
theorists: A new 
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DEATH DEBATE 

Vermonters might 
not win their right 



$17 million 


That’s how much revenue Gov. Peter 
Shumlin hopes to raise by slapping a 10 
percent tax on “break-open tickets 
— the lottery-like cards sold to benefit 
nonprofit organizations. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 






BY ANDY BROMAGE 



OUR 7WEEPLE: SEVENOAYSVT.COM/TWITTtR 



INTRODUCING PATHe: YOUR DEGREE 
IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINK 

Test out For things you already know. Take advantage 
of all the free and low-cost courses now available 

college learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 or visit 
money you can save with your own personal PATHe. 





wiNteR eNcoRe 


Haydn, Kernis, Beethoven 
Friday, February 8 
at 7:30pm 



w "sonic ally delightful and expressively compelling' 


$30/$15 

Tickets: www.flynntix.org or , 

802 86-FLYNN (802 863-5966) 

www.lccmf.org 802.846.2175 
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READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 




&nro Dans is printed at Upper Valley Press in Nonh Haverhill. NJi 


OPEN "ARMS" 

This letter is not intended to be pro- or anti- 
firearm. Instead, it represents my discomfort 
with Century International Arms’ anony- 
mous presence in Vermont [“In Franklin 
County, a Global Arms Dealer Quietly Makes 
a Killings” January 23]. I find the business' 
unwillingness to reply to the media discon- 
certing. My concern is, of course, heightened 
by the recent tragedy in Connecticut. 

When a person or company decides to 
go into the arms trade, there comes a cer- 
tain amount of responsibility to reassure 
the immediate community by proving the 
legitimacy of your business practices. This 
accountability does not end with Century. 
Local public officials should take owner- 
ship of what is being manufactured and sold 
within their districts. The picture painted in 
the article depicts a militia-type facility with 
high walls, barbed-wire fencing and high- 
end security systems. When an employee 
of the business was asked about the kind of 
weapons being manufactured, his response 
was, “You name it.” What does that mean? 

If the statement “Century firearms have 
also turned up south of the border, where 
federal authorities say they’ve become the 
weapons of choice for Mexican drug car- 
tels” is true, I think state officials should 
investigate the business. These lethal 
weapons do not represent the principles 
and morals that we as a state and com- 
munity support. Instead, they inevitably 
lessen the quality of life both within, and 
outside of, the United States. 

Christopher Ricker 


CENTURY'S SUCCESS 

Three cheers for Century International 
Arms [‘In Franklin County, a Global Arms 
Dealer Quietly Makes a Killing” January 
23]. It’s exactly the kind of successful com- 
pany Vermont needs, and it did it without 
subsidies (our tax dollars). It must make 
liberals seethe to know this company is 
employing so many Vermonters. Too bad 
— theirs is a legal operation. And, hey, they 
even pay taxes! What a country! 


ACCURATE INN-DEED 

All my friends told me about a wonder- 
ful article in Seven Days [“Inn and Out,” 
January 9]! Of course, they were all “sold 
out," so I went online. Just wanted to thank 
you for writing such a lovely, true article; 
for once it wasn’t all glorified hype! Thank 
you for writing such a realistic interview. 


TALKING SENSE 

[Re “HowardCenter’s New Approach to 
Treating Mental Illness: More Talking, 
Fewer Meds,” January 16]: Thank you, 
Greg Tomasulo and Dr. Sandra Steingard. 


What 


e, hum: 


ESSEX JUNCTION 


TIM NEWCOMB 


ANOTHER DAY AT THE AUTOMATIC U CENSE MATE READING STATION 


SAM SMITHERS? S&T. MURPHY HERE. 
WASN'T YOUR WIFE supposes TO BE 
AT HER BOOK. GROUP IAST NIGHT) WEU, 
WE IDENTIFIED HER CAR AT THE 



WHAT) NO, SHE'S DONE NOTHING. 
WRONG. BUT SHE'S A VEGAN. RIGHT ? 
WE GOT HER. ORDERING A DOUBLE 



WHAT 1 NONE OF MY DAMN BWINKS? 
WE REEF DATA ON EVERYONE '! 
MOVEMENT, SAM. WHERE WERE 
YOU (GOING AT 9-00 W, MONDAY? 
JUST 
ASRIN 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


LIFE AND DEATH 

[Re “Vermont Life Support,” January 23]: 
Despite my interest in Vermont Life, I 
vowed never to subscribe to it after a very 
nasty telemarketing call I received from 
them. My father had a subscription to 
Vermont Life. A few months after he died, 
they called (I had my father’s number for- 
warded to mine) about renewing the sub- 
scription. It was the day after Christmas 
— my first Christmas without my father. 
The person who called would not believe 
that my father was deceased, and pushed 
me very rudely to renew. Perhaps I should 

but it is very difficult for me to consider 
doing business with them again. I do hope 
they have changed their telemarketing 

Andrea McAuslan 

MARLBORO 


NARROW VIEW 

Vermont Life magazine has always been 
a Walt Disney version of Vermont [Re 
“Vermont Life Support” January 23]. It 
was published for the tourists, and this 
narrow scope is probably its ruin. 

Lois Minsky 
BURLINGTON 


NEXT BEST THING TO 
BEING THERE 

Readers of Seven Days are well aware how 
challenging it is to find local media with 
in-depth news coverage, local expertise 
and local opinion. So it was discouraging 
to read that public-access and educational 
television may be at risk ["Vermont’s 
Public-Access Television Faces an 
Uncertain Future," January 23]. 

I have become a huge fan of Regional 
Educational Technology Network after 
undergoing training in video and sound 
recording and editing in order to gener- 
ate content for RETN. I’ve subsequently 
recorded public events for airing, and in 
the process I’ve found that RETN.org is 
also a huge resource for online content 
of previously broadcast programs. I've 
discovered that locally we have an enor- 
mous reservoir of expertise and organized 
events that we can’t all attend in person. 
So RETN provides an invaluable way to 

Actually, the training I underwent 
was quite challenging because of the high 
standards expected, but the RETN folk 
seemed to have endless enthusiasm and 
patience to provide community service. 
Like so much of Vermont, RETN is a really 
valuable gem that we should support and 
preserve. Happy viewing! 

Ian Stokes 

RICHMOND 


DIGITAL DISEASE 

The cover of your media issue affected 
me profoundly [January 23]. It is certainly 
appropriate for the theme of the issue, but 
how sad it is that this family, and likely many 
real families, is squandering this mealtime 
opportunity to be conversant with each 
other and instead being "social" with their 
screened devices. I’d happily be the baby 
in this picture, who seems to be saying; 
“C’mon you guys, let's have some fun!” 
Perhaps it’s time to turn the counterculture 
phrase on its head and “Turn off, tune out, 
and drop in.” 

Eric Hanson 

STARKSBORO 


REAL BAGELS 

Thanks for the warning about the Bagel 
Place’s production methods [Side Dishes, 
January 16]. You can call them bagels, but 
if they’re steamed and not boiled, they’re 
not bagels. It takes more than a shiny 
crust and a hole in the middle. Not for 
nothing were bagels formerly described 
as “Jewish hockey pucks.” There are two 
places I know of in Vermont that make 
dense, chewy, delicious, real bagels. One 
is a bagel shop in downtown White River 
Junction. Sorry, can’t remember the name. 
The other is the Bristol Bakery. Everything 
else is just ersatz. Try the real thing, and 
you'll know what I mean. 

Seth Steinzor 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 
Editor's note: We think the writer means 
the Bakers Studio in White River Junction. 


NATURE FIRST 

Last week’s cover depicts the situation 
we all may be in: nuclear family busy 
with their plugged-in devices, no sign of 
the natural world outside. Regarding the 
great question of how to reduce global 
carbon emissions, the cover also identifies 
the major problem for those of us who do 
oppose the industrialization of Vermont’s 
mountaintops. Why should Vermont sac- 
rifice its very real identification with its 
mountains as a source of character and 
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FONDUE 

FEBRUARY 

SALE 


FEBRUARY FIRST 
WINTER WINE 
TASTING 

Our favorites, 3-6pm. 
Raclette Demo, 5-6pm! 

ALL FEBRUARY: 

Our home-made Fondue mix, 10% 
off fondue and raclette sets, bulk 
chocolate and chocolate fondues 
on sale! 

DISCOUNTED 

CHEESE: 

Smokehaus Blue $1.99; Sir Laurier 
Washrind $4.49, Show Goats Triple 
Cream $3.99, French Brie Wheel 
$1.99, baked brie $2.99, many more! 



QhEESE TRADER 'S 
aiu> 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

i1uriington@ci1ee3etradorB.com 
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Sustainably Harvested Wood Products and 
Dozens of Environmentally-Fnendly Finish Options! 



372 N. Winooski Ave. 


Finishing • Custom Building • Delivery 

862-6013 / samsunfinishedfurniture.com 



^ed Square 

FOR A-DOG 

THURSDAY 2/7 


STARTING AT 6PM 

SUMMIT OF THEIVES 
CRAIG MITCHELL 
CRE8 

MASHTADON 
KATA & CON YAY 
STAVROS 
DEE JAY BARON 
ROBBIE J 
VIDI VICI 
DAKOTA 
MARIO 

bone morrow donor 
registration on site 
o-dog videogrophy by robbie j 
t-shirts, buttons & more 

Check our tuebsife 
for cotuplef e lis-f mgs 
reds<iU3reVf.cowi 

(sc Church sf reef 
Available for privafe parfies/ 
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THESE 
EVENTS ARE 
FREE AND 
OPEN TO 
THE PUBLIC 


For more 
information call 


College of Science 
& Mathematics 

THE IMPACT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGES 

Jeremy Rifkin 
February 25 
7 pm • Plumley Armory 


Crawford School 
of Engineering 


ENGINEERING PEACE 
AND JUSTICE 


P. Aarne Vesilind i 
Professor of Civil a 


Spring 2013 Todd Lecture Series 
FEBRUARY EVENTS 


General Admission: $25 VIP Admission: $75 
For more information and to purchase: 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th 7:00pm 


General Seating: $35 VIP Admission: $100 
For more information and to purchase: 




Featured during 

JAY PEAK’S MOUNTAIN MARDI GRAS 

February 6th— 9th, 2013 

jaypeakresort.com/MardiGras 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1st 7:00pm 


Sweater Saleh 
30% off i 

all regularly 
marked sweaters! 

Now through Feb 3rd! 


98 Church St. 802-660-4004 
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Stuck in Vermont: Get Out and 
Backcountry Ski Festival. This 
fundraiser drew nearly lOOskierstothe 
Bolton Valley Nordic Center. Eva Sollberger 
strapped on some skis for an exploration of 
part of the 300-mile Catamount Trail. 



deara»/lucy. 


' Winter 
SaCel 

SeCect styCes 
up to 

6o% off 

UQ3 



38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8, Sun 11-6 




Want more Siz/lo in ynnr LOVO Life? 


de “4mi Recipe 
St forL^ve 

SUMgIIS MrS IDitedfoiAA 


Learn how to cook crepes, gnocchi and much more 
from the staff of The Essex Resort's Cook Academy 
Program. Find out if food really is the best way to 
someone’s heart! 


r 


FEBRUARY 7, 6:30-9:30 p. m . 

You must PRE-REGISTER (limited space) by 

Friday, February 1 at sevendaysvt.com 

$10 (part of proceeds will go to Hunger Free VT) 



They have names like nancy nightmare, cajun 
crusher and anne i. a later, and their alter egos come in 
handy at the season opener for the green Mountain Derby 
Dames Vermont's first and largest women’s flat-track roller 
derby league. The double header begins when the Black 
ice Brawlers face Plattsburgh's north country Lumber Jills, 
after which grade a f ancy take on the montreal s expos. 

See Calen Dar li Sting on page 50 


tift Merritt (pictured) speaks — and sings — from the heart. 

The singer-songwriter’s alt-country career began when she met 
drummer Zeke hutchins while studying creative writing at the 
u niversity of north Carolina at chapel h ill. s ince then, the 
^ grammy-nominated performer has made a name for herself 
L with compelling lyrics and a voice to match, she recorded her 
■ latest album, Traveling Alone, in just eight days, david wax 
B museum opens formerritt at higherground. 

■ See inter VieW on page 58 
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FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz 


Now Available: 



Also offering 
Tata Harper facials! 


CHECK OUT WHAT'S NEW FROM 

Irish McEvoy, Laura Mctder, NARS, 
philosophy and our olher fabulous lines! 



Mirrer Mirrs>r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £>wned - Locally Operated 
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General Dynamics 


R etired Brig. Gen. Jonathan 
farnham's 34-year ascent to the 
highest echelons of the Vermont 
National Guard came to an end 
this week when an anonymous letter 
prompted him to withdraw his candidacy 
to lead the 4000-member force. 

The letter, first delivered to a Jericho 
state representative, raised troubling 
questions about how seriously senior offi- 
cers took sexual assault allegations within 
the Guard. But given its anonymous — and 
highly sensitive — nature, it left Farnham 
seemingly unable to defend himself 
against a charge he said was false. 

“While the anonymous allegations 
are untrue, they have proved a significant 
distraction to both the legislature and 
the Guard as they continue their impor- 
tant work on behalf of all Vermonters," 
Farnham said Monday in a statement an- 
nouncing he would no longer seek to lead 
the Guard. “I am unwilling to allow that 
distraction to continue.” 

Farnham’s withdrawal radically re- 
casts the race to replace former adjutant 
general michael dubie, who left the Guard 
last August to become deputy commander 
of the United States Northern Command. 

Unlike any other state in the nation, 
Vermont chooses its top military leader 
not by gubernatorial appointment but by 
secret ballot in the Vermont legislature. 
In anticipation of the February 21 vote, 
Farnham and two other candidates — Air 
Guard Brig. Gen. steven cray and Army 
Guard Col. darryl oucharme — have been 
a constant presence in the Statehouse as 
they’ve lobbied lawmakers for support. 

It was in that political arena that 
Farnham's candidacy became imperiled. 

Two weeks ago, Rep. george mi. 
(D-Jericho) met with a constituent who 
claimed that Farnham and another senior 
officer failed to report or adequately 
address her allegation that a third high- 
ranking Guard member sexually assaulted 
her in December 2007. 

The woman gave Till an unsigned, two- 
page letter outlining her story. Along with 
Rep, Helen head (D-South Burlington), 
who chairs the House committee with 
jurisdiction over military affairs, Till initi- 
ated discussions with House Speaker shap 
smith and other legislative leaders about 
how to handle the situation. 

“We took the allegations seriously,” 
Smith says. “We were trying to find a way 
to respect both the allegations and Gen. 
Farnham's rights as well, which was not 
as easy as one might think." 


Both Farnham and the author of the 
letter met with Till and Head at the 
Statehouse last Wednesday to discuss 
the matter. Following those two separate 
conversations. Head says she decided to 
schedule a public hearing in her commit- 
tee to let the letter writer tell her story and 
allow Farnham to respond to it. According 
to Head, the woman said she was willing 
to give up her anonymity in order to speak 
at the hearing. 

That turned out to be unnecessary. 

In response to several requests for 
comment over the course of a week, 
Farnham provided Seven Days with a 



written statement Monday refuting the 
allegations and declaring his intent to 
withdraw from consideration for the ad- 
jutant general posL 

“In recent days, an anonymous person 
has circulated a letter raising concerns 
regarding the manner in which I and 
other Guard officers handled a personnel- 
related complaint that began over six 
years ago," he wrote. 

“I am prevented by Guard privacy pro- 
visions from addressing those concerns 
in detail. I can only say that I was not 
involved in the disposition of the matter 
that I suspect is referred to in the anony- 
mous letter, and I was not in a position to 
influence that disposition." 

That does not square with the ac- 
count set forth in the letter, which Seven 
Days obtained last week. While unable to 
independently confirm the allegations. 
Seven Days spoke with its writer, who 
provided some supporting documenta- 
tion. Given the nature of the allegations, 
and Farnham’s decision to withdraw 
his candidacy, she asked to remain 

According to the letter, its writer was 


sexually assaulted in December 2007 
by a senior Guard officer while she was 
being trained for a new job. Soon after, she 
informed then-Brig. Gen. thomas drew of 
the situation, and he informed Farnham, 
who was serving at the time as the Army 
Guard's chief of staff. 

"Although I was not personally ready to 
file a complaint, per Army Regulation and 
as senior leaders in the Vermont National 
Guard, BG Drew and BG Farnham had a 
responsibility and an obligation to report 
the incident and take action," she wrote. 

In the months that followed, the 
woman says she was repeatedly bullied 
and harassed by the perpetrator of the as- 
sault and his friends. 

“Again, I promptly reported each inci- 
dent to BG Farnham resulting in no inter- 
vention, action or protection,” she wrote. 

A year after the assault took place, 
the letter writer says she decided to file 
a formal complaint, “hoping to prompt 
action that would stop the harassment 
and prevent future incidents.” 

“Despite two separate formal investi- 
gations that supported my claim (they also 
discovered that my aggressor had a his- 
tory of sexually preying on subordinates 
both in and out of state), my aggressor was 
ultimately only given a verbal reprimand 
and was reassigned,” she wrote. She fur- 
ther alleged that Farnham continued to 
advocate for the promotion of the alleged 
perpetrator as recently as July 2012. 

When Seven Days first spoke with 
Farnham about the situation more than a 
week ago, he argued that the buck didn’t 

“I handled hundreds of personnel 
cases — many of them complex and sensi- 
tive — for both Maj. Gen. |Martha| rainville 
and Gen. Dubie,” he said. “I wasn’t the last 
stop on these cases. I wasn’t the head of 
the Guard.” 

He added, “People who were involved 
who were unsatisfied with the results had 
redress to push it to another level and 
seek out a different outcome, if that’s what 
was wanted.” 

Drew, the other senior officer named 
in the letter, was appointed interim adju- 
tant general and promoted to the rank of 
major general last August after Dubie left 
the Guard. He is not seeking election to 
the post. 

In a statement to Seven Days, Drew 
said he could not address the allegations 
directly due to privacy concerns, writ- 
ing, "It is very difficult to respond to an 
anonymous letter that was given to the 
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legislature during the course of the race 
for adjutant general." 

He added, “All allegations of sexual 
misconduct are taken seriously, and we 
do our utmost to follow [Department 
of Defense] policies and regulations to 
ensure the safety and security of our 
personnel and their work environment." 

But if Farnham and Drew did, in fact, 
leant of the alleged sexual assault and 
failed to report it, they may well have 
been in violation of National 
Guard protocol. 

According to Lt. Angela 
lakey. who serves as the 
Vermont Guard's sexual 
assault response coordinator (SARC), 
senior officers informed of an alleged as- 
sault are required to report it to the SARC 
and the judge advocate general within 24 
hours. They must also inform civilian law 
enforcement officials, who have criminal 
jurisdiction over Guard-related matters. 

According to the letter, none of that 
happened. 

Asked if the Guard would revisit the 
matter to determine whether Farnham 
and Drew failed to follow the rules, Capt 
Christopher gookin, a Guard spokesman, 
said it would not. 

“I have an anonymous letter. That’s 
what I have," Gookin said. “If it was inves- 
tigated, adjudicated and closed, it would 
be a closed matter.” 

Closed or not, if a senior officer in 
the Vermont Guard sexually assaulted 
another Guard member, and other senior 
officers failed to immediately report the 
incident, as the letter alleges, could this 
indicate a broader problem within the 

‘1 wouldn’t necessarily jump to 
either one of those conclusions,” said 
Lakey. “I wouldn’t say the military has 
a better or worse prevalence or that 
they’re reported more or less often than 
the civilian side.” 

A growing body of evidence suggests 
that’s not the case. 

Last year, outgoing Secretary of 
Defense leon panetta estimated that 
while the military receives reports of 
3000 cases of sexual assault each year, 
the actual number is likely closer to 
19,000. And while roughly one in six 
civilian women have been assaulted, 
the Department of Defense believes 
it’s one in three for military women. 

The Vermont Guard acknowledges 
one reported sexual assault in 2010 and 
another in 2012, according to a chart of- 
ficials provided to Seven Days. The year 
between — 2011 — saw nine sexual as- 
saults reported to authorities. 

Given that more than half the Vermont 
Guard was deployed to Afghanistan in 
2010, and assaults are reported elsewhere 
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when soldiers are on active duty, that 
year’s figures maybe understated. 

Rep. jean O'Sullivan (D-Burlington) 
has been trying to get sexual-assault 
numbers from the Guard since last 
spring, when she was surprised to learn 
that they are not regularly reported to the 
legislature or other state officials. 

“I started looking into this and 
thought the two things we need to know 
is: We the legislature need to know how 
large the problem is and what 
the Guard is doing about it,” 
she said. “I'm not saying there 
is something going on in the 
Guard. I’m just looking at the 
objective reality of what’s going on in the 
four branches of service.” 

Before the allegations concerning 
Farnham came to light, O’Sullivan drafted 
legislation requiring the Guard to divulge 
the number of sexual-assault reports it 
receives each year to the legislature. 

“When you ask the military for num- 
bers, they become real,” O’Sullivan said. 
“Any quantification changes the way it’s 
dealt with.” 

Ironically, the coauthor of O’Sullivan’s 
bill was Till, the Jericho representa- 
tive first contacted by the letter writer. 
And just weeks before he learned of the 
situation involving Farnham, Till and 
O’Sullivan had written to each of the can- 
didates for adjutant general, asking them 
to “take a strong stance against sexual 
assault.” 

As for the woman who wrote the 
anonymous letter, she’s not entirely 
convinced sexual assault — or a lack of 
reporting — is pervasive throughout the 

Reached Monday evening after 
Farnham had announced his withdrawal 
from the race, she said, “While I don’t 
believe my story is indicative of a sys- 
temic problem, it is imperative for senior 
leaders to have zero tolerance for sexual 
harassment or abuse.” 

The next adjutant general, she said, 
must lead “with integrity and fairness 
and create and maintain an environment 
of diversity and inclusion.” He should 
not, she said, “tolerate inappropriate acts 
that deter and undermine the trust of our 
4000-plus-or-minus Vermont citizen 
soldiers and airmen.” ® 
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local matters 


Can a Pledge Drive Save Burlington Telecom 
From Corporate Ownership? 


urlington may be big on 
buying local, but a Queen City 
campaign to raise millions of 
dollars to purchase Burlington 
Telecom might be comingup short. 

Organizers Don Schramm and 
Alan Matson have set a goal of collect - 
ing $250,000 by February 14 toward 
purchasing BT and reorganizing it as 
a member-owned cooperative, similar 
to City Market. Schramm was a key 
player in bringing the food co-op to its 
downtown location and suggests that a 
BT cooperative could provide handsome 
returns to any investor who makes the 
initial $250 pledge. 

“Telecom companies are far more 
profitable than food stores," Schramm 

But to date, the Keep BT Local cam - 
paign has secured just $54,200 from 1S8 
pledgers. Organizers are urging locals to 
“show your love” for the telecom co-op, 
by pledging the remaining $195,000 by 
Valentine's Day. 

That deadline could involve genuine 
urgency, given that Burlington Mayor 
Miro Weinberger recently held two days 
of court-sanctioned settlement talks 
with lawyers for CitiCapital. That arm 
| of Citibank is suing the city for failing 
> to make lease payments on Burlington 
5 Telecom infrastructure that supports its 
z cable, phone and internet services. Last 
S week’s session ended without a deal, but 
both sides will return to the negotiating 
table on February 8. 

2 Citing the nondisclosure agreement 
o required of all parties in these talks, 

9 Weinberger declined to comment on the 
5 progress of the discussions with Citi and 

the co-op initiative. 

Citi hauled Burlington into court 
v> to force repayment of the $33.5 mil 
2 lion it loaned BT for installation of the 
5 municipally owned fiber-optic system. 
“ Burlington Telecom is insolvent and has 
been unable to pay Citi more than a tiny 
fraction of that sum. Similarly, BT lacks 
m the means to repay $16.9 million in city 
taxpayer money that was loaned to the 
J company in violation of state regulations 
5 1 during the administration of Mayor Bob 
o Kiss. 

2 Documents on file with regulators 


suggest that there are at least three 
prospective suitors to buy BT: an out- 
of-state company and a Vermont-based 
or regional enterprise —both unidenti - 
tied — along with the nascent local co-op 
which is tentatively calling itself Green 


Mountain Broadband Fiber. But no bid 
for BT will be made until a settlement 
is reached with Citi, which is asking the 
court to let it repossess the guts of the 
network if BT doesn’t pay in full. 

What are the odds of Citi and the city 
reaching an out-of-court settlement? 
They could be pegged at four in 10. 

Since the launch in 1994 of the 
Burlington federal court’s media 
tion process, known as Early Neutral 
Evaluation, a total of 647 sessions have 
resulted in settlements, or 40 percent of 
the 1697 that have taken place. Another 
2 percent of cases reached partial settle- 
ments, while 58 percent have failed to 
result in agreement. 

If a Citi-BT settlement is reached, 
the co-op will need access to about 


$10 million to be considered a serious 
bidder, says Matson, who works as an 
independent financial consultant. He 
suggests this formidable sum could be 
raised through $1 million in member 
pledges, $4 million in loans from co-op 


supporters and $5 million in traditional 
financing from banks. 

Assembling that kind of money 
would hinge on convincing local busi - 
nesses to ante up bigbucks, Matson says. 

backers will be getting under way soon, 
Schramm adds. In addition to persuad - 
ing 1000 individuals to pledge $250 by 
V-Day, co-op promoters are seeking 
commitments from at least 50 local busi- 
nesses by then. 

“Capitalists should love co-ops, even 
though they generally don't,” Schramm 
says. Customer loyalty is highly prized 
by any enterprise, and “no one is more 
loyal than a member of a co-op.” 

A former board president of City 
Market, Schramm points to the 


40-year-old enterprise, also known as 
the Onion River Co-op, as a prime ex - 
ample of how a member-owned business 
can succeed. City Market racked up a 
profit of about $1.75 million last year. Part 
of that sum was distributed as a “patron- 
age dividend” to the co-op’s 8700 active 
members based on how much they spent 
at the store. Last year’s average refund 
check came to $84. It costs $15 a year to 
be a member of City Market. 

Schramm says investors in Green 
Mountain Broadband Fiber could expect 
a bigger payback, noting that the tele - 
com co-op would be incorporated as a 
for-profit entity. 

To build support, Schramm, Matson 
and other volunteers have been sta 
tioned behind a table in City Market’s 
baking supplies aisle for parts of the past 
two weekends, handing out pamphlets 
to shoppers and encouraging them to 
sign the $250 pledge form. Many shop - 
pers have expressed support, but only a 
few have pledged money on the spot. 

A common reaction is the one of 
Mike Thomas, a business student in 
Champlain College's master’s degree 
program who paused at the Keep BT 
Local table at City Market two weekends 
ago. Thomas described himself as a sat - 
isfied BT customer who receives regular 
come-ons from Comcast, which he re - 
gards as “a really terrible corporation.” 

“They get you to sign up for some - 
thing and then they raise the rates,” 
Thomas said of Comcast, adding that 
isn’t the case with BT. “A co-op seems 
like something that could work in a 
place like Burlington," he said. 

Still, Thomas was non-committal on 
pledgingmoney to the co-op, telling pro- 
moters that he’d “definitely consider" it. 

Louise Brill, another BT subscriber, 
agreed at City Market that a telecom 
co-op could succeed and did sign a 
pledge form. Gesturing toward the 
shopping carts shuttling past, she de - 
dared, “Just look at this place. It works 
beautifully." 

The co-op notion didn't appeal 
to Mary Abbott, the minister of the 
Malletts Bay Congregational Church in 
Colchester. “That model isn’t important 
to me,” Abbott said after listening to 
Schramm’s appeal. But she added that 
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she might be willing to sign a pledge 
because “local control is very important 

Playing up Burlington Telecom’s 
local identity was a prime recommen- 
dation made by Hiawatha Broadband 
Communications, a Minnesota-based 
telecom company hired by the city 
in 2010 to strategize ways BT could 
rebound. The firm sug- 
gested that BT strive 
to “leverage more ef- 
fectively" the buy-local 
sentiment that has con- 
tributed significantly 

to the success of many 
retail businesses in the 
Queen City. 

But Burlington 

Telecom has lacked the 
resources to conduct any 
sort of marketing cam- 
paign. As a result, its sub- 
scriber list has remained 
static at around 4200 
residential and business 
customers — out of a 
possible 17,000 — for 
the past couple of years. 

Steve Barraclough, who 
manages BT on behalf of 
a consulting firm brought 
in to stabilize the utility, suggests that 
holding steady can actually be consid- 
ered positive, given the tsunami of bad 
publicity that has washed over BT. 

The co-op's organizers are handi- 
capped by the same spending limita- 
tions that have stunted BT. Schramm, 
Matson and a few other angels have 
lent the start-up about $5000 to cover 
attorney and consultant expenses, but 
there’s no money available to do mar- 
keting The co-op’s outreach to date has 
consisted of blurbs blasted out on social 
media, a December community meet- 
ing at Edmunds Elementary School, 
the info table at City Market and an 
appeal for membership that Matson and 
another organizer made at the outset of 
the January 28 city council meeting. 

Matson worries that these efforts 
may not be enough to overcome the 
skepticism that organizers admit they 
encounter outside City Market. “There 
are some people who say they'll never 


be customers or members of BT, no 
matter who owns it,” Matson acknowl- 
edges. “But once others hear that we’re 
not talking about having it be munici- 
pally owned, they’re like, ‘OK, now tell 
me what it is you want to do."' 

City Councilors Karen Paul (I-Ward 
6) and Norm Blais (D-Ward 6) could 
be considered members of that camp. 

Both express support for 
the co-op effort but say 
managers would 
need to run BT profes- 
sionally and effectively 
sustain public sup- 
port. Blais believes the 
BT co-op could acquire 

would need, noting that 
"Burlington Electric has 
been run successfully by 
professionals for many 

A co-op’s structure 
could saddle it with 
inherent disadvantages 
in the fiercely competi- 
tive telecom sector, adds 
Syd Eren, owner of the 
Vermont Sky wireless 
broadband network. 
“You have to react 
quickly in this business, and sometimes 
a co-op entity can’t react quickly,” Eren 
observes. 

He nevertheless counts himself as a 
supporter of the initiative. A telecom co- 
operative could succeed in Burlington, 
Eren suggests, if it partners with other 
providers such as his own company. 

One additional obstacle can be added 
to those facing the co-op. Matson says 
that in order for the effort to have a 
fighting chance of success, state regu- 
lators must agree to lift a restriction 
— included in the so-called certificate 
of public good, or operating license — 
that prevents BT from running its lines 
beyond Burlington’s borders. The fiber- 
optic network was built to accommo- 
date 100,000 customers and the co-op 
would need more subscribers than it 
has now to be viable, he says. ‘It's got to 
be bigger,” Matson comments. “It prob- 
ably can't work on the basis of just 4000 
members.” ® 
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local matters 


Checkout Time? Leaders Question a Program 
That Puts Vermont’s Homeless in Motels 


i 


W hen temperatures plunged 
below zero degrees in mid- 
January, Vermont's home - 
less shelters filled up fast 
Desperate to find more available beds, 
state workers turned to their next best 
option: local motels. 

The number of subsidized stays spiked 
during the cold snap, but lodging the 
homeless is not just a winter phenomenon; 
it's an all-season problem. During the last 
fiscal year, the state picked up the tab 
for more than 38,000 overnight stays in 
Vermont motels at a cost of more than $2.2 
million — a 55 percent increase over the 
previous year. 

ting worse: Gov. Peter Shumlin's midyear 
budget adjustment proposal for the cur - 
rent fiscal year calls for a $2.1 million hike 
in the general assistance hind. Most of that 
will go to supplement the $1.6 million al - 
ready budgeted for temporary housing ac- 
cording to Deputy Commissioner Richard 
Giddings of the Department of Children 


and Families. 

‘1 know that we are running hot,” 
Giddings admits. "I don't know where 


In the meantime, some local motels 
have benefited mightily from the state’s 
growing homeless problem. At the urging 
of Sen. Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden), DCF 
generated its first-ever report on per- 
motel spending last December. T opping 
the list of moneymakers is the Ho-Hum 
Motel on Williston and Shelburne roads in 
South Burlington; the two roadside motels 
received a combined $211,842 for housing 
the homeless in fiscal year 2012. 

Other winners include the Shelburne 


Econo Lodge ($184,732); the University 
Inn Motel & Suites ($173,318) in South 
Burlington; two Motel 6 locations in 
Brattleboro and Colchester, which cumu - 
latively billed the state $146,970; America’s 
Best Inn in Brattleboro ($119,629); the 
Economy Inn in Rutland ($117,602); and 
Swiss Host ($102,015). 


Ashe says he also asked for a report 
showing the rates paid to each motel, but 
the state couldn’t produce any data — only 
assurances that employees are negotiating 
to get discounts for homeless guests. When 
Seven Days asked for the same informa - 
tion, DCFs Giddings blamed an antiquated 
computer system for not being able to 

“At present one should be skeptical that 
they're getting anything other than the 
retail price of the motel stay,’’ says Ashe. 
■They are probably crossing their fingers 
and hoping that they’re getting a good 
value, but there’s no way of knowing it.” 


night in fiscal year 2012, for a total of more 
than $950,000. 

In the Burlington area, McSweeney 
says a greater supply of motels lends itself 
to better bargaining. What’s the going 
rate? The majority of motel managers 
and owners contacted for this story either 
declined to comment or did not return re - 

But Val Kumar, an employee work - 
ing the front desk at die Econo Lodge on 
Shelburne Road, verified that his motel 
earns around $40 a night to house individ- 
uals on state assistance, about half off the 
regular rate that ranges from $69 to $89. 



MOTEL 


WELCOME I 
VACAMCrl 


Three part-dme contracted workers 
— called “reservationists" — handle all the 
bookings for the Burlington, Middlebury 
and St Albans regions. Erin McSweeney, 
a supervisor for the state’s general and 
emergency assistance programs, says 

motels about their nightly and weekly 
rates, and routinely pit properties against 
one another to drive down costs. 

The average rate paid for a night's stay 
varies by region, from a high of $86 a night 
in die St. Albans area to an average of $50 
per night in Rutland. In the Burlington 
area, the state paid an average of $56 a 


The program is a double-edged sword, 
he adds: While state reservations help 
fill beds, especially duringslow winter 
months, Kumar says that some of the 
state clients are more trouble than they’re 

often find evidence that many more people 
have stayed in the room than expected. 
Some guests refuse to honor "no smoking’ 
rules in certain rooms or steal blankets or 
other motel property. He says the Econo 
Lodge maintains a short list of names of 
disruptive guests, and won’t accept people 
who have caused trouble in the past 


“We have to be very careful with them,” 
he says, adding these may be reasons some 
other motels don’t accept state-subsidized 
guests. He gestures across Shelburne Road 
at the Days Inn, which in 2012 only made 
$120 from the program. 

Kumar mans the front desk inside the 
Econo Lodge’s tidy roadside lobby. There’s 
a television playing in the corner and a 
kiosk lures visitors with brochures for the 
Shelburne Museum, Jay Peak and other 
tourist attractions. A sign mounted above 
the front desk advertises free continental 
breakfast between 7 and 10 a.m — but 
Kumar concedes it’s not part of the deal 
for guests sent by the state. He says the 
rate is too low to cover the additional food 
expense. 

Giddings denies anything of the sort 
is happening. “We would not be housing 
people at hotels if they were being treated 
differently” than the general public, he 

But homeless Vermonters who’ve 
stayed in motels claim the practice is 
widespread. The feeling says 28-year-old 
homeless mother Ashley Sawyer, is that 
“Y ou’re not even worthy of eating our stale 

Giddings attributes the steep increase 
in state spending on motel stays — 78 per - 
cent from 2010 to 2012 — to new policies 
DCF rolled out in 2009. Previously, some - 
one had to be suffering from a catastrophic 
loss of housing — caused by a fire, natural 
disaster or domestic violence — to qualify 
for free accommodations. 

The new rules not only loosened the 
eligibility requirements, but also made it 
possible for more single, able-bodied indi - 
viduals to tap into benefits. 

Lawmakers aren’t alone in questioning 
that logic. 

Mark Redmond, die executive director 
of Spectrum Youth & Family Services, says 
he’s glad people have a place to go. But he’s 
also concerned about potential fraud and 
abuse. He relates one story about a person 
on Spectrum’s waiting list who turned 
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down an open shelter bed because he'd 
secured a free motel room. For Redmond’s 
clients — typically teenagers or young 
adults — a motel is likely more appealing 
than the shelter, where the wake-up call 
comes at 7 a.m. and occupants must par- 
ticipate in counseling and job training. 

“We need the motels, but it’s got to be 
more tightly coordinated and monitored, ’’ 
says Redmond. “The stories are legion. 
I don't want to be the guy who is saying, 
‘Close the motels,' but we need to rethink 
the program.” 

Meanwhile, nonprofits are beginning 
to explore how they might fill the gap. 

“There’s no organization in Chittenden 
County that believes that overflow motels 
are the answer," says Rita Markley, who 
directs the Committee on Temporary 
Shelter. “But for now, without another 
alternative, it would be in- 
humane ... I feel very grate- 
ful that we live in a state that 
errs on the side of mercy 
and doesn't want anyone to 

Markley believes most 
nonprofits agree that it's 
time to come up with alter- 
natives — and DCF appar- 
ently wants to hear them. 

They’re issuing a request 
for proposals in February or 
March to solicit ideas in the 
three communities where 
motel spending is highest: 

Burlington, Brattleboro 
and Rutland. Markley is 
still drawing up plans, 
but says COTS has some- 
thing in mind that could 
reduce motel spending in 
Chittenden County by about 
40 percent, which could instead be used to 
build transitional housing. 

That’s already happening elsewhere. 
Massachusetts plans to phase out its own 


— which places around 1700 homeless 
families in motels — by June 30, 2014. In 
its place, the state is beefing up programs 
to prevent families from becoming home- 
less in the first place. Gov. Deval Patrick 
increased funding thirtyfold for a residen- 
tial assistance program — to $8.7 million. 
The program provides flexible financial 


assistance up to $4000 over the course of 
a year to help families stay in their homes. 

Massachusetts also plans to build 1000 
new units of supportive housing, where 
residents would have access to childcare, 
job training and therapy. Meanwhile, 
in the run-up to its June 2014 goal, the 
state is tightening eligibility require- 
ments for its motel program. One new 
requirement insists that recipients must 
be Massachusetts residents in order to 
qualify for assistance. 

The Massachusetts model is the inspi- 
ration behind a bill coauthored by Ashe 
and Sen. Sally Fox (D-Chittenden), which 
Ashe hopes to introduce in the next few 
weeks. Following the Massachusetts ex- 
ample, he envisions shifting resources to 
improve up-front services to keep people 
in their homes. He'd rather see the money 
invested in longer-term so- 
lutions, including temporary 
housing that might include 

other supportive services. 

“The equation changes,” 
says Ashe. “It’s not, ‘Oh, 
you've got a problematic 
situation. OK, we’ll put you 
up in a dingy motel room.’ 
It’s, “You’ve got a problem, 

Ashe isn’t the only leg- 
islator concerned about the 
sharp increase in temporary 
housing expenditures. Sen. 
Jane Kitchel (D-Caledonia), 
who chairs the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, 
calls the trend “very disturb- 
ing." In the short term, she 
says, the conversation will 
be about how to pay the bills 
in the stretched-thin general assistance 
budget. 

Long term? “We have apparently 
made a policy decision that has resulted 
in significant increases in spending,” says 
Kitchel. “Really, the question that’s going 
to be before us is: What is driving this? 
Who? What are the interventions that we 
already have in place? We'll have to sort it 

(Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domes- 
tic partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly.) ® 
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strength, so that society can continue to 

Global carbon reduction is a prob 
lem of the tailpipe, a matter of reducing 
problematic emissions. At some point, it 

appropriate energy. But if James Kunstler 
and Bill McKibben, whose ideas have been 
presented in the pages of Seven Days, are 
to be believed, society cannot expect to go 
forward in its current paradigms if we are 
to really deal with the challenge. 

So from the point of view of Vermonters 
who do oppose this development, the 
Northeast Kingdom and other target areas 
are being asked to sacrifice their moun- 
tains and attendant identity without end- 
point emissions being reduced. 

Maybe a green grid is a possibility, but 
much of the problem is the grid itself. The 
moratorium proposed in the Senate has 
the virtue of letting Vermont get its policy 
house in order (with much work to be 
done), but until the broader policies are 
framed in such a way that emissions are 
actually reduced, many Vermonters are 
justifiably skeptical. 
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oNE IS ENough 

Many thanks to Ken Picard for his timely, 
important and witty article [“Hitting the 
Sack," January 16]. Yes, we do need “zero 
population growth” in Vermont as well 
as the U.S., and we need to get there as 
quickly as possible. I am glad to see that 
Ken recognizes that it is the responsibility 
of both sexes. However, instead of “stop at 
two," a better way to frame the discussion 
is for each of us to replace ourselves only 
once. Then, if we should separate and find 
a new partner, the decision of whether or 
not to have children is based on whether 
or not each person lias already replaced 
themselves. 

As Vermont authors Elizabeth 
Courtney and Eric Zencey say in their 
new book Greening Vermont, and Kathryn 
Blume says in her new book, Dancing to the 
Beat of the Great Green Heart, we are now 
living unsustainable We are living that way 
for two main reasons: One is our highly 
consumptive lifestyle; the other is that 
there are too many of us consuming the 
Earth’s finite resources. In reality, limiting 

is probably much easier than significantly 
reducing our consumption. 

george Plumb 

Plumb is executive director of Vermonters 
for a Sustainable Population. 

mAr Sh All PI AN B 

I appreciate Paul Heintz’s proud posture as 
he refrains from naming Karen Marshall's 
career-climbing move to VTel as a con - 
flict of interest [Fair Game, February 
16]. Yet when I learn she’s climbing with 


(Marshall’s words) “so much sensitive in - 
formation — not just about VTel but about 
all other carriers,” my back is breaking my 
jaw is dropping 

When she accepted Shumlin’s appoint - 
ment to the Vermont Telephone Authority, 
Marshall promised that state money would 
yield broadband and cellular service to 
every nook and cranny in Vermont Well, 
as a Vermonter residingin the Northeast 
Kingdom, I can tell you this nook is still 
without cell service. If any of us in Orleans 

hollows get sick or injured away from our 
landlines, we are out of luck. Note: We have 
no access to 911. 

Even with Marshall’s skills as "master 
facilitator” (her words), Orleans county is 
largely unfacilitated. Can you hear me now. 
Gov. Shumlin? 

Meanwhile, the mountaintops of 
Orleans county have been “technologically 
advanced,” thanks to utility-scale moun - 
tain ridge wind installations. Yet those of 
us who travel, live and work beneath their 
blades cannot use our cellphones to call 
for help. This is no accident No matter the 
executive code of ethics barring Marshall 
from disclosing privileged information 
while in state employ, the power of non - 
verbal communication, low-tech as it is, 
never fails. There’s nothing like a wink and 
a nod. 

Peggy Sapphire 


Wro Ng rE gul Ator S 

In regard to Karen Marshall's quick spin 
through the money-grubbing revolv 
ing door [Fair Game, January 16], from 
Vermont state apparatchik to better- 
paying corporate exec, why hold Marshall 
to a higher standard than that applied by 
President Obama? The President of the 
United States named the very miscreants 
who benefited from our economic melt- 
down to regulate the very same financial 
gambling casinos, like Goldman Sachs, 
with which they were in collusion to steal 
taxpayer money. Timothy Geithner, Robert 
Rubin, Larry Summers and now Jacob Lew 
are all in the tradition of the infamous bank 
robber Willie Sutton, who at one time was 
considered by some cynical commenta - 
tor as the person most qualified to advise 
law-enforcement officials on preventing 
bank robberies. As for the pungent odor of 
conflict of interest in Marshall’s case, why 
upset the governmental norm? I’m amused 
by the coy reaction by Marshall’s former 
colleagues to her job change after OKing 
a payout to her future employer. To them 
I say, “If it looks like a duck, walks like a 
duck and quacks like a duck...” 


BIASED AgAINSt B lomASS 

You display strong anti-biomass senti 
ment regarding Goddard College’s 
proposed biomass heating facility [’T or 
Some Near Goddard College, Wood Heat 


Isn’t Good Heat,” January 16]. Kathryn 
Flagg gives three times more to anti views 
(Schlossberg, American Lung Association, 
Keeton) than pro-biomass or factual con - 

times, wrongly conjuringimages of toxic 
trash burners. An incinerator is defined 
as a furnace to burn waste materials; in 
die Goddard facility, the fuel is wood, not 
waste. Schlossberg is a paid activist whose 
backing comes from the out-of-state group 
Massachusetts Forest Watch; diey have 
been waging a fierce regional antibiomass 
campaign. The resultingconcern for wood 
supply led to the state of Massachusetts 
commissioning the Manomet Report, a 
study that jumped onto headlines two 
years ago proclaiming “wood is worse than 
coal” when measuring short-term carbon 

This is the research Keeton refer 
ences in the Goddard article; however, 
the Manomet Report has been widely 
criticized for modeling forest growth 
and harvesting scenarios unlike anything 
practiced on the ground in the Northeast 
The Goddard plant will use 900 tons of 
wood each year; in comparison, one local 
Plainfield firewood dealer sells 600 cords 
(1600 tons) of firewood each year. What 
are the particulate emissions from all the 
unregulated wood stoves burning chunk 
firewood in Plainfield? Keeton says, 
“We've got to get a handle on this right 
now,” playingon whatTim Maker right - 
fully describes as “comingfr om a place of 
fear” — an emotion that Schlossberg et al. 
are eager to exploit 

Peter condaxis 


PEII EtPoWEr 

I read with great interest your article 
on biomass [“For Some Near Goddard 
College, Wood Heat Isn’t Good Heat,” 
January 16], Rightly so, community mem - 
bers and neighbors should be involved 
and concerned about how they are heating 
their homes, businesses and buildings in 

Fossil fuels just don’t cut it. They cost 
too much economically, environmentally 
and in health matters. That is true at indi - 
vidual and community levels. 

Wood pellets can slash heating costs by 
45 to 54 percent annually, when compared 

That’s why we have found great success in 
providing free wood-pellet stoves to low- 
income Vermonters who crave heating 

wood pellets are much safer in terms of 
combustibility, compared to kerosene or 
propane. Pellets also benefit the environ- 
ment, with a significantly lower carbon 
footprint 

True sustainability relies on the prin - 
ciples of social justice, niindfol ecology 
and sound economics. Excluding any one 
of these principles would negate the abil - 
ity for long-term viability. Creating heat 
energy from wood pellets that are locally 


tally sound, healthy way to create that 

tom tailer 


I first encountered “American Elf’ inSeven 
Days and started checking it online daily. 
Keeping up with James and his family and 
seeing them occasionally in person gave 
me and other fens a curious experience of 
knowing the intimate details of someone’s 
life without actually being a close friend. 
Some have said that it made them feel like 
a stalker. I’m sorry that I won't be able to 
keep up with the Kochalkas anymore, be - 
cause I will miss the connection and the 
inspiration. I wanted to watch his family 
grow up alongside mine with James’ re - 
minders to have fun and enjoy life, 

Sean Bell 


r .I.P. "ArrEr IcAN Elf” 

I never read your paper, but I’ve been read 
ing “American Elf” online for five-plus 
years. Seeing it end is like watching a friend 
slowly slip away with their last breath; you 
have to smile for what you’ve had together, 
but you’ve got to cry, too. I go on without 
"American Elf,” but greater now that I’ve 
spent so many wonderful years with him. 
Thanks, James! 


Steven Sanfllippo 


NAtur Al gro Wth 

A reader wrote in criticizing Miro 
Weinberger’s condominium project on 
Lakeview Terrace [Feedback, “Out of 
Scale," January 9]. At issue was whether 
the project fit in with the character of the 
existing neighborhood. Personally, I have 
no problem with it, because it isn’t much 
taller than any of the surrounding houses 
and doesn’t cover much more area than 
the building it replaced. More worrying 
is the idea that any development must not 
change the character of the neighborhood. 

Burlington is a built-out city. The only 
way it can grow is through increasing 
density. Limiting neighborhoods to their 
current density essentially limits the popu- 
lation of Burlington to the people who 
currently live here. If in 1850 the residents 
of Burlington had felt that the character 
of the city must not change, it would have 
remained a small village, and most of the 
people who currently live here would not 
be able to. People are going to keep moving 
to the Burlington area. It would be better 
for the environment, and ultimately the 
economy, if those people could live within 
the city itself instead of out in the suburbs. 
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Sorrell Clears State 
Trooper in Taser Death 



.hoot him.” The report further notes that Mason 
k “at least two steps” toward Shaffer and, when the 
i men were six to 10 feet apart, Shaffer deployed 
his Taser, delivering a single, five- 
second electric jolt to the left side 
of Mason's chest and abdomen. 

Shaffer later told investigators 
that he believed Mason intended 
to physically assault him, as Mason 
was closing the distance between 
them. Schaffer also told investiga- 
tors that he was unaware at the 
time that Mason had a chronic 
seizure condition. 

Brattleboro Attorney Tom 


itello. 




Vermont Attorney General Bill Sorrell announced 
last week that he would not bring criminal charges 
against David Shaffer, the state trooper who shot a 
Thetford man in the chest with a Taser last June. A 
New Hampshire medical examiner later determined 
Macadam Mason, 39, died as a result of the stun gun's 
electronic jolt 

“Under Vermont law, a police officer is entitled to 
use a reasonable amount of force to defend himself or 
herself or others if he or she reasonably believes that 
he or she or others are in immediate danger of bodily 
harm, that the use of force is necessary to avoid the 
harm, and that the amount of force used was reason - 
able under the circumstances," Sorrell said in a four- 
page written statement. The attorney general's review 
was to consider whether any criminal charges for as - 
sault or homicide were warranted against Shaffer. 

Mason, who had a lifelong epileptic condition 
that periodically impaired his cognitive abilities, had 
a seizure the day before the shooting. On the day he 
died. Mason called a mental-health-crisis hotline at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center and told the op 
erator that he planned to kill himself and others. State 
police were dispatched to Mason’s Thetford home on 
a welfare check. There they confronted the unarmed 
man in his front yard. 

According to the AG’s account of the standoff, 
Mason refused to comply with an order by Shaffer, who 
was wielding an M-4 rifle, to lie down on die ground 
and show his hands Instead, the report reads. Mason 
remained standing, "used profanities and asked Shaffer 


ing Mason’s life partner in a wrong 
fill death lawsuit against Shaffer and 
the Vermont State Police, expressed 

report. He said police already knew 
of Mason’s condition because he 
called the hospital crisis line. 

“Shaffer had to be aware that 
this ldd was terribly, terribly disturbed,” Costello 
argues. “What did the dispatcher tell Shaffer? That 
[Mason] wanted to be shot by a cop! What’s that? 
That’s suicide by cop!” 

Allen Gilbert, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Vermont, also expressed his 
disappointment in the attorney general’s decision. 

"It’s hard to know when, if ever, criminal charges 
might be brought in a law enforce- 
ment shooting death," Gilbert said. 

“A trooper fired a weapon that 
killed a man. The weapon was 
used in a way that’s contrary to 
the guidelines from the weapon's 
manufacturer. The stark fact of 


this 


is that 


dead who ought to be alive today.” 

Sorrell has claimed that he has 
prosecuted more police officers 
than any previous state attorney 
general, though both Gilbert 
and Costello claim he has never 
charged a cop after a shooting. 
Sorrell said last week he would com 


Middlebury Tiptoes Into 
Divestment Conversation 

Environmental activist Bill McKibben is on a campaign 
to persuade colleges, foundations and churches to 
divest their fortunes from fossil-fuel companies, and it’s 
catching on like wildfire. More than 200 college cam- 
puses have launched divestment campaigns, and two 
colleges and the city of Seattle have already pledged to 
yank investments from companies McKibben and his 
group 350.org charge with environmental destruction. 

But Middlebury College, where McKibben serves 
as a scholar in residence, isn't rushing to jump on the 
bandwagon. Cautious exploration was the theme of 
the night last week, when Middlebury held a panel 
discussion about divesting the college’s $900 million 
endowment from bigoiL 

Alice Handy, the founder and president of Investure, 
the company that manages Middlebury’s investments, 
told the crowd that just one percent of the endowment 
is invested in the 200 fossil fuel companies McKibben 
is targeting Handy said college funds are comingled 
with those of other Investure clients, a fact that could 
make divestment tricky. 

MIT lecturer Mark Kritzman estimated the college 
could lose as much as $420 million in returns over 20 
years if the institution “limits” its investment universe 
— a number McKibben later challenged as unreason - 
able in light of how small a percentage of the endow - 
ment is tied up with big oil. 

McKibben showed panelists a letter to Middlebury’s 
board of trustees from 
noted investor and 
philanthropist Tom 
Steyer, the founder 
of a $20 billion hedge 
fund. Steyer, consid - 
ered to be one of the 
most successful inves - 
tors of all time, makes 
diree points in the 
letter: that divestment 
at Middlebury would 
be feasible, meaning - 
fill and a good invest - 

“For Middlebury, 

divestment is not a problem/’McKibben said. “It is an 
opportunity, one that we should seize now.” 

kAThRyn fLAgg 
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Live-Tweel ing Marc Ribot and David Hidalgo 
From the Flynn’s New Tweet Seats 

By MEgAn JAMES 


I 


I t seemed like a terrible idea to me. 
Why would the Flynn Center For the 
Per Form Ing orts invite people to fire 

up their smartphones and tweet 
through a live performance? 

Most of us have precious few op 
portunities to unplug, and attending a 
concert is one of them. Imagine: a real, 
live human being singing and sweating, 
right there in front of your eyes! If I ran a 
theater, I might make people check their 
phones with their coats at the door. 

But I was willing to be proven wrong. 
After all, the Flynn wasn’t alone in offer- 
ing “Tweet Seats” — a block of seats in 
the balcony reserved for select audience 
members who agree to live-tweet the 
show in exchange for free tickets. The 
program has gone over well elsewhere 
in the country, including at Florida’s 
Palm Beach Opera. 

I decided to experience it firsthand. 
On Saturday night, about 20 of us 
Tweet Seaters — including many of 
Burlington’s most active Twitter users 
— took our places in the balcony’s front 
row, while guitarists Marc Ribot and 
David Hidalgo prepared to take the 
stage. Already, our smartphones and 
iPads were glowing, and the tweeting 

“Many of tonight’s gu itars were 
gathered locally, including the acous - 
tic, belonging to (JBflynncenter’s Tech 
Director,” tweetedChelse* I aFoyette . 

“David Hidalgo and Marc Ribofs 
warmup chords remind me of the best 
parts of my childhood. It’s acoustic nos- 
talgia,”raChel Feldman tweeted. 

After the duo’s first song, I started to 
get the hang of things. "Last song fin- 
ished with an oops,” I tweeted. "Makes 
me like these guys.” 

Before I knew it, I was in full-blown 
Twitter mode. And I’ll admit it: It was 
really fun. The music was great, and the 
tweeting made me feel like I belonged to 
a mini-community — instantaneously. 

I didn't have to earn my place to be ac - 
cepted; I just had to use the right hash 
tag. It was like sitting at the kids’ table. 
We were the raucous ones, quipping to 
a great soundtrack, while stodgy grown- 
ups sat downstairs, earnestly taking in 
the music. 

It felt subversive just to be sitting in 

that grand, art-deco theater and noo - 

dling on my iPhone. 


B 


I Lynn Monty i'VsmontSongblrd 26 Jan 

Is every single person on twitter at the Flynn tonight? ffFlynnTweets 
GAIore! 

Expand 

Erika Lowe -ErtkaBTV 26 Jan 

Fun fact ©Raychfeldman is the most enthusiastic clapper in the 
balcony. And screamer, “flynntweets 


I Rich Nad wo my i sdworny 
Hidalgo ’Everybody clapp!’ causing rr 
tweet seats, ffflynntweets 

9 from Burlington, VT 


is confusion here in the 




' Nichole Magoon lictiolemagoon 
Amendment to my last tweet: or they've put down phones to clap 
I along w/ the music! Looking at you ©JessLynVT ©RaychFeldman 
ffflynntweets 

Expand 

Nichole Magoon llcholemagoon 26 Jan 

How you know ffflynntweets tweeters are lost in the music...the 
glow of the iPhones dims across the balcony. 

Expand 

Shay Totten BhayTortan 26 Jan 

, Cortex the Killer via Ribot / Hidalgo - amazing ffflynntweets ffbtv 
moby.to/z27phc 


I Elaine Young v >Gjyoung67 26 Jan 

It's pretty cool to read the tweets from everyone live tweeting 
OFlynnCenter tonight ALMOST feels like I'm there, ffflynntweets 


Still, as an arts writer, I felt at times 
unfairly influenced by other Tweet 
Seaters’ opinions. I enjoyed Ribofs voice 
— which was weaker than Hidalgo's, but 
endearingly vulnerable — until other 
tweeters started criticizing it. 

And I worried that I was enjoying the 
show in the same obsessive way I enjoy 
refreshing Facebook to see how many 
new people have liked or commented on 
my awesome new status. In the midst of 
agreat song, I found myself pulling out of 
the musical trance because I was afraid I 
was missing out on the conversation. 

shay t otten , who was tweeting two 
seats down from me, told me later in an 
email that he found the live-tweeting 
more distracting than he’d expected. ‘It 


affected my ability to truly listen to the 
music,” he wrote. “It was like having a 
speechless conversation with a bunch of 
people — all fun, interesting and smart — 
but a conversation nonetheless during a 
pretty remarkable performance.” 

At times, the music overpowered 
Twitter’s allure. “How you know 
ffflynntweets tweeters are lost in the 
music... the glow of the iPhones dims 
across the balcony," tweeted nlChole 

Did our Twitter feed amount to any- 
thing meaningful? I’m really not sure. If 
the Flynn’s main goal was promotional, 
it seemed to work to the extent that a 
handful of people following the feed 
tweeted they wished they’d been there. 


“Ifs pretty cool to read the tweets 
from everyone live tweeting @ 
FlynnCenter tonight. ALMOST feels 
like I’m there,” tweeted ela ine young . 

But some of us felt ambivalent about 
live-tweeting live music. “When I’m at 
a show at Higher Ground with glasses 
clinking, people talking, jostling and 
such, I always feel less concerned about 
using my phone to post pictures, tweet 
or text friends," Totten wrote in a post - 
show email. “But, at a sit-down theater 
like the Flynn, and with such command- 
ing artists as Ribot and Hidalgo, I felt as 
if I was cheating on them. They deserved 
our rapt attention to become connected 
to the performance, and even though I 

show, I still felt guilty doing it. A disre - 
spect they didn’t deserve.” 

I ou ls» stein, assistant professor of 
film and media culture at Middlebury 
College and abigfanoflive-tweeting 
culture, disagrees. It’s only cheating, she 
writes in an email, “if you’re subscribing 
to a vision of media/theater/art that’s 
one-to-many, and [that] as an audience 
member, you’re just supposed to soak it 
all in.” If you approach a performance 
“as a collective meeting of performer 
and audience,” Stein continued, “then 
I would n’t say there’s cheating going 
on, but rather increased visibility of the 
creative collective.” 

“The early returns look good,” wrote 
the Flynn’s marketing communica 
tions manager, Kevin tl tterton , in an 
email after the show. “I get the sense 
that people were connecting with each 
other and that it added something to the 
experience.” He says the venue is likely 
to do it again “if we have a show that's 
a good fit and we can stick people in the 

I asked Totten if he’d sign up for an - 
other round of Tweet Seats. “To listen 
to great performances like Marc Ribot 
and David Hidalgo? Yes, I’d do it again," 
he wrote. “But I’d probably tweet less, 
listen more.”© 



blog/2013/Ol/a-tale-of-flynntweets-E 
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CULTURE, ITALIAN STYLE 

The Italians are coming! The Italians are coming! That may be cause for 
alarm or jubilation, depending. It's definitely the latter at the hopkins center 
for the arts this coming week; Dartmouth's performing arts venue welcomes 
two very different musical groups from Italia, as well as an assortment of 
silent films. Yep, silent. Or as the Italians call it, cinema muto. 

This weekend brings selections from the Pordenone (Italy) Silent Film 
Festival, an organization dedicated to the preservation and study of 
international works from the medium’s first few decades. And. of course, to 
their screening. The films this weekend — including a pre-Mickey animation 
by Walt Disney — will have live accompaniment, three of them by Pomfret 
keyboardist bob Merrill. 

There's nothing muto about the acts arriving next Tuesday and 
Wednesday: the Venice Baroque Orchestra and Canzoniere Grecanico 
Salentino, respectively. The first, which Hop programming director Margaret 
Lawrence calls "a brilliant chamber orchestra," is particularly known for its 
Vivaldi. "The bow is held a little differently, a little lighter over the strings." 
she says. “It makes the music feel more lively and facile." If a regular 
orchestra can be likened to a bus, Lawrence suggests, the Venice Baroque is 
"a sports car." This from a city of gondolas and water taxis. 

The Canzoniere, from the Adriatic Coast, are at the forefront of a 
movement of young Italian musicians who are reinterpreting the ancient 
music of Puglia. Their sound is linked to tarantata dancing. “Some say it 
was a form of possession, some say from a spider bite," says Lawrence. "It Is 
frenzied, amazing dancing." As is the music: a quicksilver, whirling dervish 
of sound through which traces of multiple ethnic traditions seem to course. 
There's even a set of bagpipes! 

Passionate Italophiles who converge on Hanover this week may 
encounter even more enthusiasm on campus. "The Italian and Portuguese 
departments are excited," Lawrence reports. "There will be plenty of eating 
and drinking while [the musicians] are here." 

PAMELA POLSTON 


ITALIAN EVENTS AT THE HOP 

Pordenone Silent Film Festival, Friday, February 1, through Sunday, February 
3. various times, at Loew Auditorium. $10/ticket, $30/five. Venice Baroque 
Orchestra, Tuesday, February 5, 7 p.m. at Spaulding Auditorium. $25-40. 
Canzoniere Grecanico Salentino, Wednesday, February 6, 7 p.m. at Spaulding 
Auditorium. $23-30. All at Hopkins Center for the Arts, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. hop.dartmouth.edu 



Do you have an interesting story or 
project you are passionate about? 

PechaKucha returns to Burlington and the Fleming Museum on 
Friday, February 15. Come share your thoughts, ideas and designs at 
PechaKucha. It's easy and fun. Each presenter shares 20 slides with 
each slide appearing on screen for 20 seconds. If you are interested 
in being a presenter or would like more information please contact 
Chris at 656-8582 or email cdissing@uvm.edu. 

SEVEN DAYS OJretn 

university £L EM I N G 
"/VERMONT Mi MUSEUM 



Flynn Center 



Wednesday, March 27 at 7:30 pm 

MainStage, Tickets start at $15 

Tickets on sale: 

Flynn Members-2/5 at 10 am 'vJ'yXf 

General Public-2/1 1 at 10 am 
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With Layo” s Imminent, Athenaeum Sta~ 
and Board Look to the Future 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 



S top in at the ST. johnsbury 
athenaeum any time before this 
Friday, and you’ll fi nd business 
as usual: perhaps 80B joly man- 
ning the circulation desk, head librarian 
USA von kann sta° ng the second-fl oor 
desk, gloria MOUNAROU in the children’s 
library, and docent elaine garrison in 
the back gallery. During a recent visit, 
the only indication of an impending sea 
change at this beloved institution was a 
sign reading, “Due to upcoming changes 
in sta' , our interlibrary services will be 
suspended until further notice.” 

"What happens here next week?” 
asked a librarygoer as she plopped a 
stack of books on the counter. 

“I don’t know,” Joly replied. “We are 
asking the same thing.” 

Last December, the Athenaeum’s 
board notifi ed eight library sta” mem- 
bers of their layo” s e” ective February 
1, and invited them to reapply for four 
restructured positions by submitting 
an essay describing “their vision of a 
21st-century library and how librarians 
deliver and stay current with informa- 
tion services in a rapidly changing 
environment.” 

Of the new library positions available 
— two full time and two part time — the 
Athenaeum has already announced one 
§ hirings: DONNA STINEHOUR hasbeen named 
tj a part-time associate librarian. She has 
> served the Athenaeum for the past year 


as part-time sta” , fi lling in for other li- 
brarians. And as full-time librarian, SHARA 
mccaffrey. She joined the Athanaeum as 
an assistant librarian in 2001. 

Another recent appointment is that 
of Joly as curator of the art gallery. After 
almost a decade serving library patrons, 
on Friday he will begin his new task of 
tending to the 100 oil paintings, 80 art 
books and 20 sculptural objects that 
represent the legacy of the Athenaeum’s 
founder, industrialist and philanthropist 


Horace Fairbanks (1820-88). It is one 
of the country’s oldest unaltered 19th- 
century collections; the gallery receives 
about 8000 visitors a year. 

The position of curator at the 
Athenaeum was last held by sally 
Lawrence, who created the docent pro- 
gram during her decade-long tenure 
through the 1990s. In 2005, Mark D. 
Mitchell, currently the associate cura- 
tor of American art and manager at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, wrote St. 


Johnsbury Athenaeum: Handbook of the 
Art Collection. The guide is intended to 
inform viewers as they consider works 
that were current when Fairbanks fi rst 
began to acquire them in the mid-1800s. 

Docent Garrison’s paid position ends 
this Friday. Having started out as a vol- 
unteer in the gallery in 2006, she even- 
tually became one of two paid docents 
and acted as docent manager, schedul- 
ing the 15 volunteers until Joly added 
that role to his other library duties last 

Clearly relieved that he will not have 
to search for new employment, Joly said 

tation and interpretation of the works hi 
the collection. “To some extent, we’ve 
just been maintaining this 19th-century 
space,” he observed. 

Joly’s plans for the gallery — which 
is currently free to St. Johnsbury resi- 
dents; others pay an $8 donation — in- 
clude showcasing some of the library’s 
1000 original leather-bound books, as 
well as hefty illustrated art tomes that 
Fairbanks purchased to accompany his 
collection. In addition, Joly envisions 
exhibiting works from other muse- 
ums and galleries to complement the 
Athenaeum’s predominantly Hudson 
River School paintings. 

But the new curator’s defi ning role 
will be to generate greater revenue from 
the collections; this, according to an open 



VERMONT GETS A GRAD 
FILM PROGRAM AT VCFA 


to foster collaboration among the arts. 

On a practical level, too, Greene says, We think 


* e VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS turns fi ve this year, and 
it's giving itself a present: a new Master's of Fine Arts 
program in Film. 

” e Montpelier institution already offers MFAs in 
Graphic Design, Music Composition, Visual Art, Writing 
and Writing for Children and Young Adults — all of them 
low residency, which means students can pursue their 
studies from home, spending only two weeks each year 
on campus. Tuition runs roughly SI 8,000 per year — 
very competitive," points out founding president THOMA S 
CHRISTOPHER GREENE, compared with the typical price tag of 

Why fi Im now? "In some ways, it's the next logical stej 
for us," says Greene of the program, which will kick off in October 2013. It's the 
missing piece." Film, he says, tends to cross a lot of other fi elds,' just as VCFA 


In other words, digital technology has opened up 
fi Immaking to pretty much anybody with a story to 
tell. Greene recalls a recent conversation he had with 
Hollywood cinematographer Caleb Deschanel (father of 
Zooey) about judging a Sundance Film Festival contest 
open only to fi Ims created with an iPhone. 

Greene cites Laura Colella, who will chair the VCFA 
program, as another example of shoestring ingenuity. " e 
Harvard-trained fi Immaker obtained a S5000 grant for 
a camera, he says, then wrote a script based on people 
in her apartment building and put them to work acting.' 

” e result — Colella's third feature, Breakfast With Curtis 
— earned an Independent Spirit Award nomination and a 
positive notice in Variety. 

How will Colella and the two other current faculty members guide students 



letter from board chair Bill Marshall, is 
the prime reason for the position. Deep 
concerns over serial budgetary short- 


Marshall said he expects that n 
initiatives related to the art gallery will 
stimulate research. Future plans include 


falls, combined with overreliance on the working with st. johnsbury academy 


Athenaeum’s endowment, have board 
members alarmed about the institution’s 
long-term viability. Staff restructuring 
is just part of the board's strategy to ad- 
dress unsustainable spending. 

As Joly looks ahead, the group 

NEIGHBORS 

not letting go of the past. 

An outgrowth of the 
“Hug the Athenaeum" 
protest outside the 
library on January 12, 
the group is calling on 
the trustees to delay 
implementation of the 
staff layoffs, which many 
considered an extreme 


. In a letter 


WE’VE JUST BEEN 
MAINTAINING 
THIS 19TH- 
CENTURY SPACE. 


via certified mail to 
Marshall, the Neighbors 
also invited board mem- DUD 

bers to attend a public 
forum on Saturday, February 2. It is not 
known yet whether any board members 
will attend. 

Although Horace Fairbanks left no 
stipulations regarding his art collection, 
according to Friends of the Athenaeum work — Horace.” ® 
copresident lynn wurzburg, the founder 
did express his hopes for the library in 
a statement made at the Athenaeum's 
opening in 1871: “My fullest expecta- 
tions will be realized if now, and in 
the coming years, the people make the 
rooms of the Athenaeum a favorite 
place of resort for patient research, 
reading and study.” 


ninth graders as part of their capstone 
project, and collaborating with nearby 
catamount arts to use the gallery and 
collection in arts education. 

Yet many agree with rural librarians 
unite member and Barnet library direc- 
:, who said that the librar- 
ians are fundamental 
to the community and 
more important than 
ever. Regarding the 
imminent layoffs, she 
warned, “The library 
staff are information 
distributors, and cutting 
staff who encourage lit- 
eracy and help patrons 
find answers in books 
and on computers is not 


On a display table 
at the Athenaeum, 
anks — or his contemporary rep- 
tative — appeared to have issued 
vn statement. Along with a dozen 
lay a card that read, “To Lisa and 
her Staff: Thanks for your excellent 



who may reside hundreds or even thousands of miles away? VCFA's program 
will offer specializations in screenwriting, documentary filmmaking, 
animation and narrative fiction filmmaking. The last, Greene acknowledges, 
has historically been a "collaborative art form." 

But he says students who qualify for the program won't need hand 
holding, just "pairing with an established filmmaker who will help them 
on the craft side ... They're not beginners. We're not going to teach people 
necessarily how to use a camera. We're looking for people who have a 
creative vision, and then we can help them do it." 

And the flexibility of a low-residency program could be attractive to indie 
filmmakers who are already used to working guerrilla style. Greene says he 
hopes to bring in 10 film students in 2013 and "ultimately grow over a four- or 
five-year period to 100 students." 

"We're not a traditional film school." he concludes. You don't need to 
hunker down in a building full of $500 million worth of technology to be a 
filmmaker anymore." 


MARGOT HARRISON 
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It's time. 


Time to clean out. Time to get organized. 

Time to box up the no-longer used, worn, played with or needed. 

Time to donate to Goodwill - bringing order back to your home, 
while creating jobs, reducing landfills and putting clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

In fact, Goodwill has been reducing, recycling, repurposing and 
retraining for over 100 years. 

Now that's just a bit of time creating a healthy, sustainable community 
where nothing goes to waste. Not a shirt. Not a shoe. Not a person. 



Goodwill. Seeking solutions that work. Join us. 
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POLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


Poor Logic 



11 xtending welfare to work ben- 

■i efits without interruption for a 
lifetime does nothing to actually 
encourage people to get a job,” declared 
Gov. Peter Shumlin in his budget ad- 
dress last week. “[I]t is neither com- 
passionate nor prudent to continue a 
system in which struggling Vermonters 
are financially punished for getting off 
government assistance, finding a job and 
providing for their children by going to 

The governor’s compassionate, 
prudent alternative: Punish struggling 
Vermonters for not finding a job. 

For a decade and a half, Vermont had 
held out against the cruelest irrational- 
ity of “welfare reform": its time limit on 
aid. It was long past time to screw up the 
“courage” to speak the truth, Shumlin 
said, “Benefits for Vermonters who are 
able to work must be temporary, not 
timeless.” 

Vermont must join the rest of the 
country in putting the “temporary” 
in Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF), the welfare-to-work 
program for people with children, said 


the governor. Recipients should be 
booted after five years total, regard- 
less of the economy's ability to provide 
jobs or employers' willingness to pay 
enough to support a family. This from a 
man whose sole impediment in life was 
dyslexia. 

The proposal is part of Gov. Shumlin’s 
program to “grow jobs and secure pros- 
perity for our children." 

Like President Bill Clinton, who 
claims he “ended welfare as we know 
it” by signing the Republican-authored 
Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, 
Shumlin would rewrite poor people's 
fate to unburden the taxpayer and jus- 
tify it as good social policy. Like Clinton, 
the man the Nation hails as the country's 
“most valuable [progressive] governor” 
is helping to propagate the fiction that 
welfare makes people poor. 

Here’s the logic: When benefits 
become too generous (as Shumlin im- 
plied Vermont’s are), they’re more at- 
tractive than working. Housing subsi- 
dies and free medical care are bait; their 
open-ended supply is the trap. Once 


snared, poor people descend into passiv- 
ity. “This is one of the cruelest features 
of the welfare system,” Senate Finance 
Chair Bill Roth (R-Del.) lamented during 
the 1996 Congressional debate, “because 
it saps the human spirit.” 

That argument is still going strong. 
“The more benefits the government 
provides, the stronger the disincentive 
to work,” Rep. Geoff Davis (R-Ky.) told 
a House subcommittee last summer, 
when the GOP was contending that 
President Obama had gutted TANF’s 
work requirement (Politifact’s verdict 
on the claim: “pants on fire”). 

Commented the Heritage 
Foundation’s Michael G. Franc in the 
National Review: “Less work and lower 
earnings, in turn, translate into greater 
dependency on the government — and 
zero or even downward social and 
economic mobility for those mired in 
poverty.” 

Neither Franc nor Davis mentioned 
the downward mobility of practically 
everyone over the last two decades. 

Because it destroys people spiritually, 
the argument continues, welfare is not 
compassionate either for adult recipi- 
ents or their children. Welfare reform 
will “help free families from the present 
welfare trap," Roth said in '96, “and save 
future generations from its effects.” 

“One of the most important values 
that you can pass on to your children is 
a work ethic,” Rick Santorum, the 1996 
junior senator from Pennsylvania and 
one of the 96 welfare bill’s most zealous 
sponsors, told the Senate. “So we require 
work because we think that is a value 
that is important for people to exit pov- 
erty." He later called it “tough love.” 

Note that Santorum said the “value" 
is important, not the paycheck. Work 
is ennobling above all else — more en- 
nobling than, say, caring for your kids 
— even if the job is degrading, danger- 
ous or pitifully paid. “Any job is a good 
job” was the slogan posted on the walls 
of welfare agencies after passage of the 

The goal of the federal government’s 
chief program for alleviating poverty, 
then, is not to help families materially; it 






is to improve them morally. And to im- 
prove them morally, the priority is to get 
people into jobs, not out of poverty. 

“There is no better social program 
than a good-paying job,” said Shumlin 
in his recent address, echoing Ronald 
Reagan. The contention is hard to dis- 
pute. But at the end of 2012, Vermont 
had 4000 fewer jobs than it did before 
the recession. Most new positions are 
in the service sector — meaning crappy 
pay, irregular hours, no benefits and no 
security. A 40-hour week — if you can 
get 40 — at Vermont's minimum wage 
earns you $1396 a month, about $200 
under the poverty line for a mother 
with two kids. Chip away at the Earned 
Income Tax Credit, which the governor 
would do to pay for childcare, and you 
have to ask: Where’s the disincentive — 
welfare or the job? 

Shumlin was reassuring. “We will not 
allow vulnerable Vermonters, such as 
those who are disabled, to fall through 
the cracks, but we will ask those who 
can work to get the training and support, 
they need and get a job.” 

For the record, such requirements 
are already in place. But Shumlin also 
could have been channeling Santorum.: 
“We’re going to help people, but, at some 
point in time, we expect them to go out 


and help themselves,” the senator told 
PBS in 1996. 

"No one is going to fell through the 
cracks here.” 

In fact, in the five years after welfare 
reform — a prosperous time — mil- 
lions moved off the welfare rolls and 
found work. But there was no evidence 
that they were less poor, or their kids 
better off. 

People also fell through the cracks — 
and now, in harder times, more are fall- 
ing. Last year, Jason DeParle reported in 
the New York Times that single mothers 
dropped from cash assistance were sell- 
ing blood, shoplifting, collecting bottles 
and cans and returning to violent part- 
ners to survive — “all with children in 
tow.” He noted that the number of very 
poor families is growing A quarter of 
low-income single mothers nationwide 
— about 1.5 million — had neither jobs 
nor aid. That’s twice the rate under the 
old welfare law. 


These ideas are hardly new: that 
charity, not poverty, destroys people; 
that the poor can be divided into the 
truly vulnerable and the slackers. Henry 
VIII’s law distinguished the “impotent" 
(deserving) beggar from the “sturdy." 
Caught too often with his hand out, the 
latter went to the gallows. 

The authors of Britain's New Poor 
Law of 1834, reputedly more humane 
than its predecessor, sought to prevent 
the evils the earlier policies had alleg- 
edly created: laziness, drunkenness and 
profligate childbearing Additional alms 
for each hungry mouth encouraged men 
to “early and improvident marriages,” 
they claimed. 

The framers of the 1996 U.S. law 
agreed — with equally scant evidence 
— though their money-grubbing repro- 
ducers were unwed mothers. Prevent 
matrimony or compel it, the “solution” 
was the same: Cap assistance after a cer- 
tain number of kids. And if the babies 


are hungry? Let them eat ideology. 

Welfare law is based on the idea that 
the poor are different from you and me — 
they are feckless, immature and corrupt, 
and in need of guidance, surveillance 
and correction. Each wave of reform is 
a new curative regime for this personal 
deviance. 

Yes, poverty can fuck a person up. 
But, said the civil rights organizer 
Bayard Rustin, “There is only one dif- 
ference between a man who is rich and 
a man who is poor. One has money and 

To admit that the poor are poor be- 
cause they are in want of money; that 
they are in want of money because their 
work does not pay enough; and that 
their work does not pay enough because 
higher wages would cut into the profits 
of their employers — all this would force 
us to be political rather than psychologi- 
cal about welfare. A mandated livable 
wage and family allowance would as- 
suage desperation and embolden work- 
ers to demand higher pay and better 
conditions. The blame would have to 
shift from poor people to the rich people 
who benefit from their poverty, from the 
programs that (barely) help them to the 
system that screws them. ® 
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Dear Cecil, 

On "Hollywood Squares" 
the other night, one of the 
questions was. "What medical 
problem are women with a 
D-cup or larger more likely to 
get?" The answer was carpal 
tunnel syndrome! What’s 
the connection? Do they get 
it from lifting their arms, or 
is the carpal tunnel gene 
attached to the large-breast 
gene, or what? 


P lenty of men, including 
some septuagenarian 
sportscasters, find big 
boobs fascinating, and 
some women, often with surgical 
assistance, have made careers out 
of pushing their buttons. (If you’d 
argue Katherine Webb doesn’t 
really fit the profile here, try 
Googling Jenn Sterger.) But life 
for the well endowed isn’t neces- 
sarily one long day at the beach. 

Carpal tunnel syndrome is far 
from the worst that can happen. 
In 1669 a physician reported on a 
24-year-old woman who couldn’t 
get out of bed due to having 
breasts collectively weighing 
around 100 pounds — 64 for the 
left, an estimated 40 for the right. 
I regret to say this was estab- 
lished on autopsy. The cause of 
death wasn’t clear; the woman’s 
breasts reportedly had grown to 
these gargantuan proportions lit- 
erally overnight, and she was oth- 
erwise emaciated. Nonetheless, 
we may reasonably conclude: Big 
boobs kill. 

Getting back to carpal tunnel 
syndrome, or CTS: The most 
common proximate cause is trap- 
ping or compressing the median 
nerve in the wrist, where it passes 


through the narrow channel that 
gives the syndrome its name. In 
many cases, though, it’s hard to 
pinpoint exactly what brought 
the condition on. Symptoms typi- 
cally include burning, tingling 
or numbness of the fingers and 
thumb, sometimes radiating all 
the way up to the shoulder. CTS 
is most commonly found among 
those putting a lot of stress on 
their wrists during the day: This 
typically includes housewives 
and workers using vibrating tools, 
but not, contrary to what was 
once widely believed, workers 
typing on computer keyboards. 

Big-breasted women are far 
more likely to have carpal tunnel 
problems than the rest of us. In 
the general population, maybe 
one in 40 people is affected; for 

like one in five. Interestingly, 62 
percent of pregnant women get 


CTS during their third trimester, 
when their breasts are enlarged. 
Doctors aren’t sure why, but a 
plausible guess is pinched nerves 
not in the wrist but rather some- 
where upstream. 

One likely location is the 
shoulder, where the weight of 
oversize mammaries can pro- 
duce considerable stress. Big- 
breasted women often complain 
of bra straps cutting into their 
shoulders, putting pressure on 
something known as the costo- 
clavicular passage. The result 
can be pain, tingling, tickling and 
numbness in the shoulders and 
down the arms, to the point of 
the hands turning blue. Another 
problem along these lines is tho- 
racic outlet syndrome, a com- 
bination of pain, weakness and 
other neurological issues caused 
by compressing blood vessels 
and nerves in the shoulder. 


Symptoms for all these con- 
ditions overlap somewhat, and 
I’m guessing they’re not that 
easy to distinguish. We surmise, 
therefore, that it’s not so much 
big breasts causing carpal tunnel 
syndrome strictly defined — that 
is, pinched nerves in the wrists. 
Rather, they can lead to numb- 
ness, tingling and pain for vari- 

the upper extremities, and the 
description “carpal tunnel syn- 
drome” is applied indiscrimi- 
nately regardless of actual cause. 

But let's go on. Other afflic- 
tions of die big bosomed include: 

• Headaches, back and neck 
pain, spinal degeneration 
and slipped discs. One study 
found a 25-year-old woman 
with B-cup-size breasts 
has an 8 percent chance of 
developing spine disorders, 
whereas a woman with 

a D-cup has a 44 percent 
chance. The problem 
worsens with age — by the 
time the D-cup woman 
reaches 35, she’s got an 82 
percent chance of having 
back trouble. 

• Skin irritation caused by 

trapped within folds of skin. 

• Chafing and the like due to 
bouncing during jogging or 

• Shortness of breath due to 
weight pressing on the rib 
cage. 

• Posture and sleeping 
difficulties. 


The solution for some is 
breast-reduction surgery. One 
study found 90 percent of large- 
breasted women with CTS-like 
symptoms saw partial or com- 
plete improvement after surgery. 
Neck, shoulder and back pain, 
headaches, pinching bra straps 
and exercise abrasion also are 
often reduced or eliminated, it’s 
easier to find clothes that fit and 
you attract less unwanted scru- 
tiny. Schoolboys for whom 48DD 
represents the pinnacle of female 
beauty may recoil at the thought, 
but they might consider the in- 
convenience of walking around 
with two 10-pound water bal- 
loons hung around their necks. 


QUESTIONS WE RE STILL 
THINKING ABOUT 

Do train drivers ever get lost? 

I used to think questions like 
this were diagnostic of mental 
deficiency. Then I heard about 
the Swedish railroad custodian 
who accidentally started a train 
she was cleaning, whereupon it 
ran to the end of the line, jumped 
the tracks, skittered 30 yards 
across the snow and crashed into 
an apartment building. So let’s 
just say while a train driver can’t 
get lost in the sense that a Boy 
Scout in the woods can get lost, 
it's possible to take a seriously 
wrong turn. 
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We just had, to ask... 

When it comes 
to Vermont town 
names, what 
the “h”? 

BY GINGER VIEIRA 

L ike many Hinesburg residents, 
you may have driven past the 
town’s newest restaurant, the 
Hinesburgh Public House, 
and wondered how owners Will and 
Kathleen Patten must feel about the 
major typo in its name: the extra “h" at 
the end of “Hinesburg.” 

People “think we’ve made a mistake 
and don’t want to spend thousands of 
dollars trying to fix it,” says the restau- 

with a sigh. Apparently the staff has been 
defending that “h” from the moment the 
signage went up. 

However, if you’re one of the pass- 
ersby who assume these restaurateurs 
can’t spell, think again. The extra “h” 
actually pays homage to the town’s his- 
tory, but that story isn’t simple. Nor are 
the stories of the existing, or missing, “h” 
in the names of six other Vermont towns 
ending in “burgh” or “burg.” 

Alburgh, Ferrisburgh and Enosburgh 
were chartered with an “h” that once 


was lost but now is found. Lunenburg, 
Searsburg and Irasburg were chartered 
with an “h" that each town has yet to 

So where did the “h” go? 

Vermont State Librarian Martha Reid 
explains: "In 1892, the U.S. Board on 
Geographic Names published a report 
which included a recommendation that 
town names ending in ‘burgh’ be spelled 
as ‘burg’ in order to standardize names 
across the country for use on federal 
maps and in federal documents.” 

“H”-dropping also seemed to make 
life easier for post offices. 

But the story behind Hinesburg’s one- 
time extra “h” is less clear. In fact, state 
representative and unofficial go-to his- 
torian Bill Lippert suggests it’s a bit of a 
mystery. Hanging on a wall in Hinesburg 
Town Hall today is a transcription of the 
Town Charter from 1762 — a handwritten 
document in which the village is referred 
to both with and without the extra “h.” 

“So, at least according to this tran- 
scription of the entry into the Book of 
Charters,” Lippert explains, “our town 
was originally chartered as Hinesburg, 
only to soon after, at least by early 1763, 
start being referred to as Hinesburgh.” 

Just as many current residents dis- 
agree on whether the "h" should be 
restored, history reveals that their ances- 
tors couldn’t make up their minds, either. 

“Throughout the period 1908 to 
1912,” Lippert continues, “spelling of 
the town’s name on the official Town 
Meeting Reports moved back and forth. 
Hinesburgh appeared on the cover in 
1908. Hinesburg returned in 1909 and 

1910, then back again to Hinesburgh in 

1911. Finally, from 1912 on, all town re- 
ports, and other official local town docu- 
ments, consistently adopted the new 
spelling of the 'Town of Hinesburg.”’ 

Just last summer, as Hinesburg cel- 
ebrated its 250th year of existence, the 
town’s public weekly newsletter referred 
to the new restaurant’s zoning approval 
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without the extra “h.” Was this a spite- 
ful gesture from a writer who disagrees 
with the old-timer spelling — or simply a 
thoughtless typo? We'll never know. 

What would it take for Hinesburg to 
get its “h” back? Lippert explains the 
process: “It involves having a vote of 
the town, or local selectboard, and then 
going through the Vermont Board of 
Libraries, which under Vermont law is 
charged with making official the names 
of towns and geographical sites through- 
out the state. Once that is done, the fed- 
eral designation must still be approved, 
but becomes more of a formality.” 

The town of Ferrisburgh has taken the 
lead. 

In 1990, Ferrisburg[h]’s town clerk 
decided enough was enough: The 
town needed its “h” back. Reid says the 
Vermont Board of Libraries received a 
petition with at least 25 signatures from 
the town, which was followed by a hear- 
ing that officially ordered the spelling of 
“Ferrisburg” to return to “Ferrisburgh.” 
(Never mind that, according to Reid, the 
town has also gone by “Ferrissburg” and 
“Ferrisbourg.”) 

Current Town Clerk Chet Hawkins 
says the decision was by no means 
universally popular. “Many of the 


old-time residents say, ‘Get the ‘h’ out of 
Ferrisburgh,”’ he notes. 

Alburgh, on the other hand, reclaimed 
its precious consonant in 2006. Like the 
owners of the Hinesburgh Public House, 
residents there merely wanted to honor 
their town's historical name, or at least 
one of its historical names. They did so 
by taking a vote at a town meeting, which 
led former Vermont State Librarian Sybil 
MeShane to order the spelling change. 
Now most Alburghers sleep peacefully 
at night knowing their "h” has been re- 
stored, while others continue to bemoan 


Good to know, at least, that the “h” 
discrepancies are the result not of sloppy 
spelling errors but of human indecision. 

"Personally,” Lippert says, “I like that 
Will and Kathleen Patten have incorpo- 
rated ‘Hinesburgh’ into the name of their 
new establishment.” 

While the town currently has no 
plans to officially reclaim its “h," the res- IS 
taurant’s signage provides a persistent 2 
reminder that something is missing. © g 
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I n June 2012, a 3-year-old boy attend - 
ing the Ed-U-Care Children's Center, 
a licensed daycare provider in Essex 
Junction, walked off the premises and 
wandered across four lanes of traffic on 
Susie Wilson Road. Luckily, an approach - 
ing motorist spotted him in the middle of 
the road and pulled him out of harm's way. 

According to a subsequent investiga - 
tion by the Vermont Department for 
Children and Families’ Child Development 
Division (CDD), Ed-U-Care staffers never 
notified authorities that the boy was 
missing; as is required by law whenever a 
child disappears from a regulated daycare 
program. As a state official remarked later, 
"Someone just didn't count heads,” 

Stories like this would give working 
parents nightmares — that is, if they knew 
about them. Often, they don’t By law, 
daycare centers must notify the parents 
of children in their care about any serious 
violations on the premises. But anyone else 
researching daycare options will find it dif- 
ficult to learn about a facility’s checkered 

Parents can look up a daycare’s regula - 
tory history on the Bright Futures Child 
Care Information System — an online 
portal for information on all licensed and 
registered daycare programs. There they’ll 
see that Ed-U-Care was cited for 15 viola - 
tions between February 2006 and June 
2012. 

But they won’t read an account of the 
June 2012 incident on Susie Wilson Road 
— or details of any other problems, for that 
matter. The write-up of the June 2012 in - 
cident reads: “Each child shall be visually 
supervised at all times in person by staff 
(except sleeping infants who are subject 
to in-person checks every 15 minutes) 

... Children must be visually supervised 
while napping/resting.” 

Based on that assessment, a parent 
wouldn’t know whether a staffer merely 
left a toddler napping for a few minutes to 
change another child’s diaper — or, in this 
case, a child walked out the front door and 
into traffic. State field reports about such 
incidents are considered public informa - 
tion. But a parent has to know enough to 
ask for them — from either the provider or 
- the state. It can take days, or weeks, to re - 
| ceive the information, by which time that 
g daycare slot may already have been filled. 

= DCF officials admit they have too few 
I people in the field inspecting daycar e pro- 
| grams to ensure that they're safe, clean and 


obeying the law. But there’s also a shortage 
of childcare facilities — and their numbers 
are actually dropping — that puts pressure 
on the state to keep as many places open 
as possible. 

The problem isn’t new. In February 
2012, the DCF official in charge of over- 
seeing Vermont’s nearly 1600 regulated 
daycare facilities told a Senate committee 
that the licensing system "does not provide 
a reasonable threshold of safety for all 
children in regulated, out-of-home care.” 
Former CDD deputy commissioner Kim 
Keiser told lawmakers that the situation 
caused her to “lose sleep at night” because 
"I know we did not have the capacity to 
even stay abreast of situations that were 
directly putting children at risk.” 

some facilities, especially 
home-based programs, 
can open for bosiness 
and operate for years 
without a state licenser 
ever setting font inside. 

In retrospect. Reiser’s year-old warning 
was prescient. 

Ed-U-Care owner J udith McKenzie de- 

tunate accident” but also an isolated one. 
She points out that the child was known as 
a “wanderer” and that the staffer respon- 
sible for his disappearance was fired. 

"It was a terrible tiling that happened, 
but it could happen to anybody," adds 
McKenzie, who’s been in the daycare busi- 
ness for 26 years. “I’ve suffered terribly 
from this, as has everyone in the center.” 

But the state didn’t revoke or suspend 
Ed-U-Care’s license. Why not? 

Because the state licenser didn’t find 
a “pattern of neglect," such as unsecured 
doors, broken fences or inadequate staff- 
to-child ratios, explains CDD Deputy 
Commissioner Reeva Murphy. 


“Certainly, if we had kids walking 
away from the same place more than one 
time, we might suspend,” she adds. “Kids 
have walked off the premises even in five- 
star places ... We just have to make those 
judgments.” 

too few inspectors 

Officials at the CDD acknowledge that 
they lack the staff and funding to visit 
every daycare program in the state once a 
year, as the law requires — making it virtu- 
ally impossible to observe any patterns of 
violations. Some facilities, especially reg - 
istered home-based programs, can open 
for business and operate for years without 
a licenser ever setting foot inside to make 
sure it’s free of safety hazards and has 
operable smoke alarms, fire extinguishers 
and carbon monoxide detectors. 

Each day, about 39,000 Vermont chil - 
dren, ages 6 weeks to 12 years, attend some 
form of regulated daycare program. The 
state has just seven licensing field special- 
ists to oversee and inspect 1577 regulated 
programs statewide. That’s a caseload of 
225 programs per licenser — the highest 
ratio of any state in the country. 

The situation could change this year. 
The state’s budget for fiscal year 2013 
includes funding to hire two more li 
censing field specialists, which would 
bring CDD’s total to nine and reduce 
the average caseload per licenser to 178 
programs. But Murphy says she’d need a 
total of four more licensers to be able to 
visit every program in the state at least 

Licensed programs, which are larger 
and have stricter rules than registered 
in-home daycare programs, are far more 
likely to be inspected. Currently, 90 per - 
cent of all licensed centers are inspected 
annually, but only 47 percent of home- 
based programs are. 

Elizabeth Meyer is executive direc - 
tor of Child Care Resource in Williston, 
a nonprofit that helps connect parents 
with daycare providers. Last year she told 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
that, all too often, her staffers are “the only 
professionals who lay eyes on a Chittenden 
County program in a given year.” According 
to her own statistics, in the previous year, 
licensers visited just 55 percent of all regu- 
lated programs in Chittenden County. One 
program had gone more than five years 
without an inspection; 14 percent — or 44 


programs — had no recorded state visits at 
all. 

One Colchester daycare went without a 
license for almost a year — and essentially 
had its record of violations expunged — be 
cause of what the owner called a “miscom- 
munication" with the state. The license for 
Muddy Hands Enrichment Center expired 
in April 2012 and was not renewed. State 
officials assumed the daycare had closed 
and removed it from the Bright Futures 
database. 

The facility didn’t show up again until 
this reporter asked about it Shortly there- 
after, the state's database indicated that a 
new license had been issued on December 
30,2012. However.il prior regulatory vio- 
lations — from minor things such as miss - 

including the absence of staff trained in 
infant CPR — had been wiped clean from 
its record. Why? Because the new license 
was issued to different owners under a 
slightly modified name: Muddy Hands 
Preschool & Child Center. One of the new 
owners of Muddy Hands, Naomi Sails, says 

paperwork from the prevwious owner. 

“I had a little talk with my staff about 
that one, making sure our i’s are dotted and 
our Ps are crossed,” says Murphy, “because 
that’s a huge liability issue.” 

There were no resulting regulatory 
ramifications for the center, which oper - 
ated without a license for almost a year. 

By law. Child Care Resource and its 
counterparts around Vermont are prohib- 
ited from telling parents about problem 
daycares even when they are aware of 
them; they can only make referrals, not 
recommendations. Lee Lauber of the 
Family Center of Washington County says 
her staff is sometimes conflicted about 
what it can and cannot reveal to parents. 
As long as DCF has granted a program the 
legal right to operate, she says, it's consid - 

tion with prospective parents that might 
paint the daycare in an unflattering light. 

Lauber calls it “a very interesting 

‘There have been times when many 
concerns have been raised and some of 
them have been addressed and others still 
remain, and the program stays open,” she 
says. ’That can go on for years.” 
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Daycare Nightmares «p m 

not a pretty picture 

In some instances, the state has allowed 
daycare centers to remain open despite 
violations so egregious they put kids at 
risk of serious physical or emotional harm. 
Feels Like Home Playschool, a licensed 
daycare center in Essex Junction, racked 
up 16 violations in 2012 , several of which 
were serious enough to warrant manda- 
tory notifi cation letters home to families. 

Here’s what the Bright Futures 
database says about the rules broken: 
"Derogatory or humiliating remarks made 
by sta“ in presence of children or families 
are prohibited”; “Infants shall be held 
during bottle feedings unless they are 
able to hold their own bottle and wish to 
do so”; and “No employee, volunteer or 
parent shall use any form of inappropriate 
discipline or corporal punishment.” 

The state licenser’s seven-page fi eld 
report, dated November 6, 2012, paints 
a for more disturbing picture of the care 
Feels Like Home provided. That report 
indicates that a sta° er “grabbed and 
squeezed a child’s face with one hand, fol- 
lowed by pushing the child away because 
the child walked into a puddle." 

Another entry indicates that, “sta° 
frequently yell[s] at children in an abrupt, 
harsh tone on an almost daily basis. A sta" 
member was observed yelling at a crying 
child while foce-to-foce with this child.” 
That same sta° er was later seen “chang- 
ing to a positive, friendly tone upon a 
parent’s arrival.” Still another employee 
was overheard telling a child, “If you hurt 
that baby, I swear to God you’re gonna sit 
outside until your mom gets here!” 

According to the report, the “deroga- 
tory or humiliating remarks” included 
“sta° calling] children names such as hog 
retard, moron, idiot, stupid and momma’s 
boy” 

Other entries in the report suggest that 
physical and emotional abuse occurred, 
such as “sta” engage[s] in threateningbe- 
havior that is frightening for children.” In 
one instance, a teacher "motioned quickly 
toward the child’s head with the back of 
her hand as if to hit the child, followed by 
kissing the child on the head.” 

The licenser further documented that 
“one teacher held a preschool-age child 
by the ankles, swinging the child like a 
bat at a dodge ball thrown at the child 
by a second teacher ... hitting the child in 
the chest area several times. The child’s 
arms fl ailed and the child appeared to be 

The licenser also observed potentially 
life-threatening bottle-feeding practices. 
In one case, an infant was observed sleep- 
ing in a portable crib with a “boppy pillow 
placed under the infant’s head, with a 
blanket wrapped around the sides to hold 
the bottle in the infont’s mouth.” 


The licenser immediately notifi ed the 
facility's managers and sta“ that such prac- 
tices put infants at risk of choking as well 
as sudden infant death syndrome (SIDS). 
The managers’ response? According to the 
report, she stated that her sta° has been 
“repeatedly” warned not to do this, but 
that supervisors “don’t know what else to 
do when sta° do not follow directions.” 

The report also indicates that informa- 
tion provided to licensers on fi ve previous 
site visits was determined to be “false and 
designed to impede and deter CDD inves- 
tigations." In other words, the operators 
of Feels Like Home evidently knew that 
what they were doing was wrong — if not 
dangerous and illegal — but did it anyway, 
then tried to cover it up. 


another entry 
indicates that, 
“staff frequently 
yell at children 
in an abrupt, 
harsh tone 
on an almost 
daily basis.” 


Were it mot for inde- 
pendent video footage 
provided to investiga- 
tors — footage which the 
state now sajys is no li 
available, in response 
a reporter’s records 
request — many of the 
more dramatic viola- 
tions documented 
by the licenenser 
might have; gone 
undetected and 
unaddressed. 

Nonetheless, 

Feels Like I Home 
Playschool contin- 

“No corporal pun- 
ishment was observed," 
says Murphy by way i 
explaining the decision. 
Sta“ behavitr “was what 


behavior.” She says the licenser spent four 
days at the facility afterward, which she 
calls “a long time” —'a typical visit lasts a 
few hours. The owners notifi ed parents 
and madesta” changes, and regulators 
increased their surveillance with repeated 
follow-up visits. 

“[Our sta° ] had this huge discussion at 
the time that kids should not be subjected 
to this every day, that these people are 
just mean. And I agreed with them 100 
percent," Murphy says. “But again, if I’m 
going to shut this place down because 
these people are unpleasant, do I have a 
valid [reason]?" 

A spokesperson for Feels Like Home, 
who agreed to talk to a reporter on condi- 
tion of anonymity, claims that many of the 
fi ndings in the state’s report were untrue. 
She says the allegations about derogatory 
and humiliating language were actually 
uttered by parents, not sta° . She admits 
that a child was once held by his feet but 
claims the child “giggled." She denies that 
a dodge ball was ever thrown at the child. 

The only allegation she admitted to 
was the most serious one: that a child was 
left sleeping in a crib with a bottle propped 


in his mouth. 



“Yeah, we deserved that,” the spokes- 
person admits. “It was wrong of them to 
do it, because we always told them not to.” 
However, she claims there was always a 
sta° person nearby. 

But such denials run contrary to what 
several former clients say about Feels Like 
Home. Six parents whose children attended 
the Essex Junction daycare pulled their kids 
out prior to the state’s visit in November. All 
say the state's report is consistent with their 
own children’s experiences there. 

One mom, who declined to be identi- 
fi ed, says her daughter attended Feels Like 
Home for about fi ve months. She says the 
girl, who ha; a speech impediment, 
often came home cryingand com- 
plained that the sta° made fun of her 
because of the way she talked. 

Another mom, Teeshia Farmer of 
Essex, claims she once arrived to pick 
up her 9-minth-old son “on a cold, 
40-degree fall day” and found him 
outside in an Exer-Saucer, soak- 
ng wet and crying She says she 
never went back. As she puts it, “I 
refused to pay for my son being 
neglected." 

Melissa Barrows of 
Westford says she once found 
’’ a "handprint" on her child's 
arm that clearly showed “three 
finger's and a ring.” She says a 
staffer • admitted to having re- 
strained the child but downplayed 
the injury by saying that some kids 
bruise easily. Barrows says her child 
also came home complaining that the 
j daycare people were being mean to 
k her and called her names. 


“I couldn’t get my child out of there 
fast enough," Barrows says. “I can't believe 
this place is still open.” 

Feels Like Home currently cares for 
about 20 children, with openings for 
an additional dozen. By law, Child Care 
Resource, the designated childcare re- 
source agency for Chittenden County, 
must refer parents there unless the center 
is subject to an active investigation. 



Regulators “walk a fine line” between 
protecting children and maintaining an 
adequate supply of providers to meet the 
demands of working families, according to 
Murphy. 

“Our most important responsibility 
is to protect the health and safety and 
well-being of kids in the program. That’s 
number one,’’ she says. “But, number two, 
we also want to build a vibrant system so 
that when parents are looking, they have 
good choices to make. So we want to in- 
crease supply. We don’t want to just be 
shutting people down." 

License revocations, she adds, happen 
“very rarely — maybe only four or five 

In fact, CDD revoked only two daycare 
licenses in 2012. In the first case, a regis- 
tered in-home daycare provider, whom 
Murphy declined to identify, had its 
registration suspended because an adoles- 
cent living in the house was a “prohibited 
person” — that is, someone with a criminal 
record involving violence, assault or sexual 
misconduct. Murphy says state authorities 
entered the home, immediately notified all 
the client families and waited on-site until 
the last child was picked up. 

In the second case, the state revoked 
the license of the Village Play Station in 
Pittsford for its "spotty compliance his- 
tory,” incomplete documentation and 
“false information” provided to licensers 
— not for any health or safety violations. 
But Village Play Station appealed its sus- 

open until that is resolved. 

As of press time, the Bright Futures 
database showed no listing for Village Play 
Station, which means its regulatory his- 
tory is invisible to the public. A phone call 
confirmed that the center is still accepting 

In a third case, the state persuaded an 
in-home daycare provider in St. Albans 
to voluntarily surrender her registration 
after inspectors found “way too many 
kids” for the number of adults on site — 
17 children for one adult, including six 
children under the age of 2. By law, a regis- 
tered in-home provider cannot have more 
than two infants. 

“License revocations tend to be messy,” 
Murphy says. “Sometimes it’s much better 
for us, and more timely for parents and 
kids, if the provider voluntarily goes out of 
business.” 


When they don’t, she says, mandatory 
parental-notification letters “allow the 
parents to say, ‘Wow! That’s the last straw 
for me!' And then the market takes care of 
the problem, because you can’t stay open 
for long if your parents are leaving.” 

Murphy says her agency prefers to 
work with daycare providers to improve 
their practices rather than shutting them 
down. As Lauber points out, when a pro- 
gram closes, voluntarily or otherwise, it 
causes tremendous disruption, especially 
in more rural areas of the state. As she puts 
it, “If 30 to SO kids suddenly need a place 
to go by the following Monday morning, 
the system cannot absorb it easily.” 

change cn the way? 

If the childcare situation appears dire, 
relief may be in sight. Vermont is in the 

overhaul of its rules and regulations 
governing daycare programs. Last year, 
the state hired an outside contractor, 
the National Association for Regulatory 
Administration, to go through its current 
procedures and recommend best practices 
based on what other states are doing. For 
the last nine months, those rules have been 
under discussion with a diverse group of 
stakeholders, including daycare providers. 

According to Murphy, the newly 
proposed rules will be made public and 
presented to the legislature in the next 
few months. The public will then have an 
opportunity to weigh in and offer com- 
ments and suggestions on how they could 
be further improved. 

In the meantime, child-welfare experts 
urge parents to ask potential childcare 
providers plenty of questions, such as: 
“Are you registered with or licensed by the 
state of Vermont?” “Have you ever had any 
documented complaints by the state?” and 
“If so, what were the problems and how 
did you correct them?” 

Parents can also turn to their commu- 
nity childcare-support agencies, which 
can help parents identify providers, look 
up their regulatory track records and ex- 
plain other ways of measuring quality. 

One such method is with DCF's volun- 
tary rating system called STARS - STep 
Ahead Recognition System — for child- 
care, preschool and after-school programs. 
Providers who choose to participate in 
STARS have shown a willingness to go 
above and beyond the state's minimum 
requirements. The one- to five-star rating 
system provides parents with one way to 
gauge programs and the qualifications of 
their staff. 

But even the STARS system isn’t per- 
fect. After all it’s been through, Ed-U-Care 


A version of this story first ap- 
peared in the February issue 
of Kids VT, Seven Days’ free 
monthly parenting publication. 
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Hat Head 

Inside one Upper Valley vintage store, accessories rule 



I visited Heirloom Antique Center & Furniture 
Hospital on Route S in White River Junction a 
few times before I noticed a pair of French doors 
almost hidden behind hutches and bric-a-brac. At 
z the time, one door was closed and the other half open, 
5 partially blocked by chest-high bolts of fabric on the 
other side. This was my alluring introduction to Mainly 
Vintage. 

2 When I crossed the store’s threshold, I was greeted 
o by a yesteryear fairyland: The fluorescent-lit room held 
9 a jumble of hats, purses, evening dresses, lace, quilts 
5 and boots, all spilling from racks and boxes in labyrin - 
g thine arrangements. One plastic bin fairly exploded 
with sparkly belts. Handbags seemed to cover every 
horizontal surface. Cowboy and riding boots lined up 
£ on each stair step seemed intended to entice visitors 
2 to the lower level. There hung a pair of lederhosen; 

2 hundreds more dresses, coats and sweaters beckoned. 

“ Of course, thousands had found Mainly Vintage 
before me, but as the store’s sole customer at that 
moment, I was struck by the stories these clothes could 
tell. 

And the objects that fill Mainly Vintage do have 
g stories behind them — not just the unknowable tales 
2 of their original owners, but those of proprietor Ann 
i“ Hayden, who began collecting clothing in the 1970s. 
m Her particular passion is for the accessories on the top 


floor — the “more fragile things,” she calls them, such 
as clutches, beaded belts and satin gloves. 

Then there are the hats. Nearly 250 fill the store, 
from bowlers and fascinators to safari-style fedoras 
and newsboy caps. Hayden keeps hundreds more in 
storage — perhaps 1000 in all, she guesses. 

"I have hats I haven’t seen in 15 years,” says Hayden, 
a petite woman with cropped hair and deep-set blue 
eyes, who looks at least a decade younger than her 72 
years. “I also like leather. I like luggage. I love hand- 
loomed things.” 

Hayden, who grew up in central California, began 
collecting nearly four decades ago when she was 
bouncing around the globe as the wife of a diplomatic 
service officer. The couple lived in the Central African 
Republic, Mozambique, Denmark and Belgium, among 
other countries. “We moved a lot,” Hayden understates. 
She began picking up light objects in flea markets and 
bazaars that could be carted easily from place to place 
— particularly textiles and lace. 

Over the years, Hayden's collection reached critical 
mass, though it happened so gradually that she didn’t 
register the accumulation until 1981, when she was 
living in Washington, D.C., and considering her next 
move. "All that I had gathered would be the nucleus for 
starting a business, though I didn’t know it at the time,” 
she says. 



Hayden’s sister, Susan Hillis, also married to a man 
in the foreign service, had amassed her own linens 
and eclectic selection of objects. Together, the women 
began setting up tables at flea markets, both in D.C. and 
in New Hampshire’s Upper Valley, where Hillis had a 
home. At first, the sisters primarily sold textile goods. 
“And people liked it,” Hayden recalls. "We didn’t really 
make any money, but it was an opportunity to do some 
thing together.” 

Eventually, the pair bought a “monstrous” Victorian 
house on Main Street in sleepy Haverhill, N.H., and 
filled the rooms with bedspreads, tablecloths, fabric, 
clothing and Hayden’s growing assortment of hats. 
Almost everything they sold was made between the 
1880s and the 1940s — and the theatrical house, with 
its high ceilings, stained glass and carved-wood details, 
“was a good stage,” Hayden recalls. 

At first, the sisters opened their shop, called 
Victorian on Main, only during the summers. But grad- 
ually their season expanded — through Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Merchandise eventually 
filled the first floor, with more clothing and accessories 
in storage upstairs. “It sort of spread out," Hayden says, 
and the shop garnered local and national press. The 
sisters "grudgingly” brought in clothing from more 
modern eras, while Hillis continued to travel and bring 
back foreign wares. 


Within a few years, Hayden was living 
full time with her daughter in the Upper 
Valley and running Victorian on Main 
all year. In 2003, however, Hayden’s 
family decided to sell the house, and 
she and her sister parted ways. Hayden 
rented space inside Heirloom Furniture 
Hospital in White River Junction and 
carted her collection 35 miles south to 
this busy stretch of Route 5. 

Despite the tighter space, she kept 
searching and adding to her medley — 
especially accessories. “You can have 
this really cool dress. But put on some 
gloves and a hat and 
grab a cool purse, and 
the whole thing comes 
alive,” Hayden says. 

When I point out that 
she herself is dressed 
almost entirely in black, 
without a single accou- 
trement, she says with 
a shrug, “I’ve become a 
minimalist.” 

So, perhaps, has ev- 
eryone else. Though her 
business is still steady, 

Hayden seems dismayed 
that the art of acces- 
sorizing has faded with 
the years. In the past, 
she notes, "Women 
were shoppers. That’s 
what they were born 
for.” Their passion, she 
suggests, gave rise 
well-crafted, exquisite 
accessories that largely 
don’t exist anymore. Or 

ered necessary. 

Until recently, 

Hayden says, she would see custom- 
ers whose attire reflected a single era 
or aesthetic. For instance, “Gals would 
come in dressed totally in ’50s,” she 
notes, or "totally dressed to the nines. 
They wouldn’t even consider going out 
otherwise.” 

Asked where she finds some of her 
treasures, Hayden is politely cryptic. 
“Anywhere I can,” she says. “Attics, 
basements. I used to get a lot of stuff at 
auction, but it’s just not there anymore.” 

As if on cue, the phone rings, and 
Hayden fields a call asking if she's in- 
terested in purchasing some vintage 
fi.ir coats and hats. She gently demurs, 
because fur “moves slowly,” and Mainly 
Vintage already has a healthy stock — 
such as the gorgeous, cream-colored 


rabbit swing coat hanging above the 
stairway. 

During my visit, a customer wanders 
in — a woman who appears to be in her 
fifties — and Hayden interrupts our con- 
versation to ask if she'd like help. 

"No. I'm just overwhelmed,” the 
woman says with a laugh, looking 
slightly dazed. A sharp observer, 
Hayden tries to steer her toward the 
basement. There, customers patient 
enough to rummage through racks can 
find anything from a German military 
coat to a 1950s cashmere cardigan to a 
smoking jacket, wedding 
dress or jumpsuit — and 
many, if not most, pieces 
are under $50. 

“Finding, for me, is 
the fun part. I get a real 
Hayden, who 
works fastidiously on 
some of the pieces she 
buys — repairing tears, 
replacing buttons or 
reconditioning leather. 
She holds up one ex- 
ample for inspection: a 
gossamer blouse made 
from a fabric 
called lawn. “It's an 
incredibly cool, earthy 
cotton,” Hayden says 
almost reverently. “It’s 
very fine. You can put 
this on with a suit, and 
it feminizes it, softens 

As we look at a high 
shelf filled with hats — 
some perched on man- 
nequin heads — she 
pulls down an elegant, 
striped-velvet one from the 1940s. “The 
old milliners really were craftspeople,” 
Hayden comments. 

Before I leave, I try on a pair of 
cognac-colored, knee-high leather 
boots that Hayden brought in a few days 
earlier. As I slide one foot in and feel a 
perfect fit, I, too, experience a tiny rush 
of the find. “Those look good on you,” 
Hayden says earnestly. 

I leave with them on my feet, one 
more Mainly Vintage score. © 
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Cocoa Nuts 

If you're looking for a liquid comfort food, 
hot chocolate is its name 

BY SEVEN DA YS STAFF 


W hether you call it cocoa or hot chocolate, a steaming beverage that’s creamy, 
sweet and chocolaty hits the spot on a winter’s day. At a recent Seven Days 
editorial meeting some sta, ers were practically droolingthinkingabout it. 
A few of us rushed out to get a cup directly afterward. 

If you’re the rare person who doesn’t like or can’t consume dairy or chocolate or sugar, 
you have our sympathy. But, if like the following connoisseurs of the beverage, you’re 
always on the lookout for a superlative specimen, read on. This is not a comprehensive 
survey, but recommendations of particular favorites. (Note: Technically speaking; some 
of these drinks are “cocoas,” with a cocoa-powder base; others are “drinking chocolates,” 
based on chocolate chips or shavings.) 

Amy Lilly gave herself a treat and headed to Lake Champlain Chocolates without her 
young son to indulge in a very grown-up dark-chocolate drink in peace. Kathryn Flagg 
took two for the team — in Middlebury and Vergennes — on the way to her Addison 
County home. Corin Hirsch crossed state lines to Walpole, N.H., for her personal best, 
while Alice Levitt paid a visit to a Scandinavian food cart in Montpelier, Cathy Resmer 
routinely enjoys a hot chocolate in her Winooski 'hood, and Megan James found a nearby 
cuppa that melted her ambivalence about the drink. 

There maybe a place for Swiss Miss — even these picky drinkers say they love fi nding 
packets of the stu, in warming huts along a ski trail But there are better options in the 
premix department: Some Vermont chocolate purveyors o, er packaged varieties, so you 
can try this at home. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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Vergennes Laundry 

I’ve been known to wax poetic about Vergennes Laundry 
co-owner Didier Murat’s espresso: I’ve had my fair share 
of lattes in my life, and Murat’s is, hands down, the best. 
But with my own bun in the oven, I’ve cutback on my latte 
habit at this spare, hip bakery on Vergennes’ Main Street 
The silver lining? I fi nally have reason to try Murat’s take 
on hot cocoa. 


the base of a small bowl. Next comnes 
a dash of cane sugar, followed byby 
frothy, steamed whole milk 
(skim or soy is available on 
request). When I ask the soft- 
spoken Frenchman’s opinion on 
how best to savor the $2.50 drink, 
he o, ers this advice: “Stir a little bit. 

And try to save a spoonful for the end." 

I do as instructed. The fi rst sipstoe - — 
delicate and foamy — warm milk laced with the faint 
taste of cocoa. The drink grows richer as the tru° es melt, 
and by the end, my fi nal spoonful is thick chocolate. 
Smooth, tangy and bittersweet, it’s the perfect cure for a 
bracingly cold winter day. My go-to latte may have some 
competition. 

KATHRYN FLAGG 


Maglianero 

I have a love-hate relationship with hot chocolate. On 
really cold days, or during listless winter afternoons in the 
o' ce, I crave the stu, . What starts as a subtle hankering 
quickly snowballs into full-blown obsession. If I could just 
wrap my hands around a steaming mug of creamy cocoa , I 
think, I’d have reason to go on living. 

When I get my wish, the fi rst sip is heaven. But, just 
as quickly as the desire arose, I lose interest There’s no 
ca, eine buzz to keep me slurping. I start to resent all that 
creaminess. It's rare that I actually fi nish a hot chocolate, 
l(/ the way I did at Maglianero in Burlington last week. 

According to Maglianero’s Nola Ricci, the 
Dutch-process cocoa the sta, uses covers all the 
v, J bases: certifi ed organic, fair trade, kosher. Baristas 
typically use whole milk but will happily substi- 
0^ tute anything from skim to soy upon request. 

1/ There’s nothing unique about Maglianero’s 

hot cocoa, but all the little things that can make or 
break the drink were done perfectly — as they should be 
at $3 for a small. Nothing is worse than lukewarm cocoa; 
Maglianero’s arrived just shy of scalding I hate tasting 
more milk than chocolate, but this drink was so choco- 
latey, it was almost purple under its thin layer of foam. 

Best of all, it was tasty until the last sip. I made it to 
the bottom of my mug and was rewarded with a rich, 
velvety sludge. 

MEGAN JAMES 


Grunhaus Nordic Street Eats 

Some rules for ordering hot chocolate at the Griinhaus 
Nordic Street Eats cart on State Street in Montpelier: 

Don’t swingby expectingsoy or skim. The drinking 
chocolate is mixed each morning with a combination of 
whole milk and light cream. 

Don’t forget to dress warmly. The Grunhaus is an out- 
door car t, no t a cozy cafe. 

Do feel free to call ahead. Doug and Jennifer Haugen 
will be happy to have a warm paper cup ready and fi lied 
with the hot, thick nectar for you. 

It’s worth following the rules. With a whole-fat, no- 
guilt outlook infl uenced by their cuisine’s Scandinavian 
roots, the Haugens don’t skimp on quality. 

Each morning while she prepares lefse, a crepe-like 
Norwegian potato fi atbread used in her cart’s wraps, 
Jennifer Haugen devotes about an hour to creating her 
liquid gold. She carefully melts a combination of Belgian 
and Swedish brands in both semisweet and milk fl avors. 
The chocolate is mixed and remixed with additional cocoa 
and sugar before it’s ready to go into the Bunn brewer that 
keeps it hot all day. 

The large cup ($2.50) is fi lied with liquid sturdy 
enough to stand a spoon in. But don’t bother; you’ll soon 
be fi nished with the smooth, intense liquid chocolate - 
and very possibly heading back for more. 

ALICE LEVITT 





Block Gallery and Co” eehouse 

I’m a cafe mocha fi end, but the-e's only so much 

start getting twitchy. The Mexexic; 
hot chocolate at the Block Gallilery 
in Winooski is a more approprii- 
ate midafternoon pick-me-up 
It won’t keep me up at night, 
but, as lead barista and gal- 
lery manager Kate Braland 
explains, “IPs got a kick to it” 

The kick comes from the 
cardamom, cinnamon and 
cayenne pepper that the co° ei 
shop adds to its Lake Champlaiain 
hot chocolate mix. Braland whhisks 
that chocolatey, spicy goodness into l 
steamed milk before handing me my drink — 

£3.38 for a medium. 

How much of a kick does it have? Braland estimates 
it at “mild to medium,” which, after I taste mine, seems 
about right. The drink is defi nitely more spicy than sweet 
My tongue and throat burn slightly after every sip; a hint 
of chocolate fl avor emerges when the tinglingsubsides. 

The Mexican mixture contains grains of spice, and 
when I bite one, I get a little burst of heat IPs enough 
to keep me alert and focused, even on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon. 

CATHY RESMER 


L.A. Burdick Chocolates 

One doesn’t usually think of hot chocolate being as brac- 
ing as, say, a double espresso or a dram of Scotch. At L.A 
Burdick Chocolates in Walpole, N.H., though, iPs just as 
powerful, and totally worth the drive on a frigid afternoon 


The first sip is pure, hot cream with an underpinning 
of spice. On •hs.’tsxf^v.teass, barely sweet chocolate 
to seep through, tasting almost like chocolate 
Each swallow is progressively richer, 
darker and more irresting, until you're not 
i ke it through the entire 

‘TPs intense," sums up manager Cathy 
Watson as she watches me try to fi nish. 

As I drive away, I feel buzzed 
and warmed from the 
inside out, and it lasts for 


Champlain sells only its Old World — asacan of shavings 
and its milk-chocolate powder mixes.) “So I have to come 
here all the time,” he adds with a smile. Salas doesn’t seem 


Lake Champlain Chocolates 

Lake Champlain Chocolates’ Pine Street hot chocolate 
bar is the winter refuge of all South End families. Kids can 
warm up with paper cups of their after-school or apres- 
sled reward and then color at tables overlooking the fac- 
tory fl oor — or just throw various small limbs against the 
as some are inexplicably 


But a childless trip to the hot chocolate counter is a dif- 
ferent kind of reward. No more obligatory Traditional Hot 
Chocolate — one of four o° erings on the sweeter side made 
from a powder mixed in Canada. Dark-chocolate lovers 
can choose from four drinks created by melting chocolate 
in whole milk: Old World, a 54-percent-chocolate concoc- 
tion; the similarly proportioned Peppermint; bittersweet 
Sao Thome, named for an island o° the coast of Africa, the 
world’s largest source of chocolate; and Tanzania. 

That last one, made from single-origin cacao beans, is 
75 percent chocolate, with a “fruity, soup’ taste, according 
to barista Emily McCracken, who j admits that one is not 
her “personal fave.” But its kind is offered 


Middlebury Chocolates 

Middlebury Chocolates’ storefront on Route 7, south of 
town, is mainly a production facility for chocolatiers Andy 
and Stephanie Jackson. Here, the two roast and stone- 
grind cocoa beans for use in their bars and tru’ es. That 
means, if you want to sample their house-ground sipping 
chocolate, plan ahead: They're only open on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

And nothing says “Saturday” quite like a cup of 
cocoa, which comes in two specialties — one laced with 
vanilla (your “everyday, on-the-go cocoa,” Stephanie 
Jackson says); the other with allspice and nutmeg 
(“the one you drink while you sit down and look at the 
snow”). Stephanie ladles chocolate shavings into each 
cup, whisks the chocolate with a splash of hot water, 
then adds whole milk (skim or almond is available on 
request). The fi nale atop this £3.50 treat is a dollop of 
homemade maple whipped cream. The drink is rich and 
pleasantly gritty. There’s a little bite to the spiced cocoa, 
but the undeniable star here is the chocolate fl avor — 
bold and slightly fruity. 

Bad news, though, for connoisseurs hankeringfor the 
Jacksons’ brew: They’re closingtheir storefront after 
Valentine's Day to focus exclusively on wholesale. The 
good news? Their cocoa mix will still be for sale, so you 
can always whip up a batch at home. 

KATHRYN FLAGG 


nowhere else in Burlington, so I decide 
try it in the 8-ounce size for £3.70. 

McCracken 

spoons of Tanzania chocolate 
chips and a teaspooon of 
unsweetened cocoa 
powder into milkilk, 
then zaps the mix ix 
with the steam- i- 
ing wand on the e 


L.A Burdick has been sourcing Caribbean and Central 
American chocolates since 1984, and at the counter of 
its cafe — about fi ve minutes from the Vermont border, 
just o° I-91’s Exit 5 — servers o° er up hot versions of the 
chocolate in dark, milk and white fl avors. 

Regulars sometimes order a combination of all three. 
For me, though, dark is the only way to go. For a small mug 
(£3.50), the barista spoons a blend of dark-chocolate shav- 
ings into a tin of whole milk, then steams all of it together 
into a chocolaty froth. Then she pours it into a mug; tops 
it with more steamed milk and showers it with a melange 
of Grenadian spices — clove, cinnamon, bay leaf, nutmeg 
and citrus peel. 


Before pouring it it 
into a white ceramaic 
cup (on a saucer),er), 
she o° ers to top it \ with 
whipped cream onr two 
giant marshmallows made 
from scratch at LCiC’s Church 
Street venue. But II opt for the 
unalloyed taste of northeast Afr idea, where, ac- 
cordingto chocolate buyer Ellen Reed — company 
founder JimLampman’sdaughtcter the cacao 
plantations are populated by bantana trees that give 
the terroir a distinctive sweetness. 

My cup of hot chocolate is crereamy and thick, and 
as fi Uingas a small meal. There’s; no overt sugary taste 
but it isn’t bitter, either — just extremely chocolaty. It’s an 
acquired taste that I’ve instantly acquired. As it happens, 
the very next customer admits he: did the same years ago 
as he orders his daily Tanzania. 

“I’d like to take it home, but they don’t sell it,” laments 
Peruvian American Pedro Salas, a fellow customer. (Lake 



Ice Try 

Book review: A Cold and Lonely Place by Sara J. Henry 


S mall-town newspaper writing can be fun, if 
only for its front-row seat on local life — the 
chance to ride shotgun in a cop car, or to in- 
terview and photograph local workers as they 
set up a Fourth of July parade or a Christmas wonder- 
land. In her latest novel, A Cold and Lonely Place, Sara 
J. Henry places us right alongside Troy Chance as the 
reporter starts a story on a huge ice 
palace about to be built on Saranac 
Lake. The story soon turns into a 
mystery. And, like the best newspa- 
per writers, Henry brings the North Country to vivid 
life via narrator and protagonist Troy. 

The tiny Adirondack town of Saranac Lake is aback- 
drop for the novel, if not a character itself. Troy aptly 
describes the mountain scenery, the drafty old houses, 
the down-at-the-heels bars and restaurants where 
so much of this story takes place. And it’s easy to get 
caught up in this reporter’s quest for information about 
a body encased in ice, discovered beneath the surface 
of the frozen lake. 

Henry is a former Adirondacks- 
based newspaper reporter herself, 
now a novelist living in southern 
Vermont. A Cold and Lonely Place is 
her second book. Her fi rst. Learning 
to Swim, won the Anthony Award 
for Best First Novel and the Mary 
Higgins Clark Award in 2012. Also 
a Troy Chance story, it starts when 
s the reporter spots a young boy being 
g tossed from a Lake Champlain ferry 
g and dives in to rescue him. Then she 
> has to fi gure out what to do with him. 

§ Though it’s not really billed as a 
g sequel, A Cold and Lonely Place finds 

Troy some time after the story of Learning to Swim , 
living in a big house with never enough money or time 
m to enjoy her surroundings. She skis once in a while and 
g takes the occasional walk with her dog, but these things 
o take place around the edges of her work life. Even so, 

-. Troy feels profoundly ill-equipped to investigate the 
2 biggest story of her career. The dead man turns out to 
be her roommate’s missing boyfriend, Tobin. When 
Troy’s editor assigns her to write about the death, the 
to reporter resolves to fi nd out whether Tobin died acci- 
g dentally or was murdered. 

5 Henry’s descriptions of Troy’s inner life and icy sur- 

“ roundings are so exacting that we feel cold and hungry 
whenever she does. But often the details are mundane 
and don’t contribute much to the story. One example is 
an aside about Troy’s ear, at the opening of a chapter in 
which she goes to interview Tobin’s friends about his 
death: 

j= It was starting to snow, so we took my car. 

2 When Ifi rst moved here I didn't have four-wheel 

8 drive, but before the end of that fi rst winter I sold 


my old Datsun and used a chunk of savings to buy 
a used Subaru. Every snowfall since, I'd been glad 
I did. 

Unfortunately, Henry’s attention to detail doesn’t 
extend su° ciently to most of the other characters. 

The author introduces so many people — including 
those whom Troy emails and visits on day trips, all 
only tangentially explained — that it’s impossible 
to keep diem straight, let alone get a sense of their 
place in the story. It’s not entirely unheard of in the 
genre for a late-breaking character to help resolve 
the mystery. Still, navigating the sheer number of 
individuals in this one can be frustrating. 

Because A Cold and Lonely Place is essentially the 
second in a series about Troy, characters and storylines 
from Learning to Swim recur without explanation. 
Henry frequently alludes to that fi rst story, but doesn’t 
provide the quick encapsulation that would help new 
readers understand it For example, we’re caught o i 
guard when Canadian businessman 
Philippe inexplicably emerges from 
the previous story to end his rela- 
tionship with Troy. 

Like many good mysteries, A Cold 
and Lonely Place combines straight- 
forward writing with minute de- 

. Those qualities are impor- 
newspaper articles, too. Over 
irse of the novel, Troy writes a 
if stories investigating Tobin’s 
childhood and family life, and ulti- 
mately one that pieces together the 
circumstances of the night he died. 
But we don’t get to read these stories; 
rather, individuals in the novel later 
tell Troy how good they were. With this lapse, Henry 
ignores an opportunity to provide more insight into 
her protagonist: showing us Troy’s own writing style, 
the way her mind works. 

Lacking a real understanding of the book’s char- 
acters, we’re left to hang on physical details. Troy 
describes every inch of the interior of Tobin’s cabin 
at least twice. And, if A Cold and Lonely Place werea 
play, the common piece of kitchen equipment leading 
to Troy’s “aha!” moment would be fi xed with a huge, 
bright spotlight. 

Troy Chance is a likable character, and we want her 
to succeed; we root for her to get to the bottom of the 
mystery and resume her normal, saner life. But, even 
as she has her epiphany, the rest of us remain a little 
confused about which character is which and who did 
what when. ® 
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Turning “Seconds” 
Into Firsts 

Putney's Gleanery restaurant takes its name literally 



I t’s just after 3:00 on a Thursday 
afternoon, and inside the deanery’s 
sunny kitchen, Ismail Samad scoops 
out the warm insides of roasted 
" potatoes and tosses them in a silver 
2 bowl. As he does so, what look like tiny 
pebbles fall from the skins. 

“One of our farmers is from Brittany, 
in and she brought back this gray salt,” 
g tile soft-spoken chef says, rubbing 
g some between his fi ngers. The sea salt 

renders the insides easier to work with, 
Samad explains; he’ll use them to make 


Behind him, Alice James, her hair 
tucked into a purple knit cap, stirs a 
pot of veal stock and chats with a prep 
cook who’s mixing achiote into what 
will become sweet-potato empanadas. 
Nearby, a pair of sourdough loaves rise 
on a baking sheet, and a pillow-size bag 
of spinach from Putney’s High Meadows 
Farm awaits its fate. 

Two hours before service, this 
kitchen is fi lied with powerful savory, 
sweet and pungent aromas, but the 
atmosphere is so quiet, it’s hard to 
believe the Gleanery has been open for 
only a few weeks. Perhaps it's because 


the trio who founded it — Samad, James 
and manager Liz Ehrenberg — thought 
about this place for so long that they’d 
worked out many of the details before 
they even landed a lease. 

Putney’s newest restaurant inhabits 
a stately 1700s building on Main Street 
and serves up, among other delicacies, 
plates of scallop ceviche and white 
chocolate rose creme brulee. These 
sumptuous results are based on two 
humble premises: that the imperfect 
pumpkins, lettuces and even mugs of the 
world need a home; and that a restaurant 
can become an integral part of its 


community by turning those “seconds" 
into something delicious. 

“Basically, farmers can bring us 
anything that’s bruised or unsellable,” 
James says, from surplus tomatoes and 
beets to slightly bruised squashes to local 
cheeses that have been aged a touch too 
long but are still quite delicious. 

In Samad's and James’ hands, those 
beets might end up in a jasmine-beet 
puree served with scallops and jalapeiio. 
Goat cheese might become part of 
monkfi sh with chevre risotto and Meyer 
lemon-parsnip puree; surplus pumpkins 
might be spun into a soup with lavender 
and ginger. 

Samad, James and Ehrenberg had 
been talking about the concept behind 
the Gleanery for at least two years, since 
they became friends while working at 
the nearby Putney Inn. The arrangement 
there was similar to the one they would 
eventually (though not deliberately) re- 
create: Samad was chef, James worked 
alongside him and Ehrenberg managed 
the inn. 

“It was always ‘Oh, if we owned our 
own restaurant...’” Ehrenberg recalls, 
echoing many a chef’s thought. “We 
talked about a lot of conceptual stu° .” 

The three envisioned gleaning 
from farmers who produce a surplus 
each season, as well as funding 
their restaurant with the support of 
community members who would buy 
shares in the business (similar to the 
model of Hardwick's Claire’s Restaurant 
&Bar). 

The gleaning idea grew partly from 
Samad’s connection with local farmers. 
The chef hails from Cleveland and has 
worked in kitchens there and in New 
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Entrees 
& Exits 

YOGURT COMES TO 
CHURCH STREET: 

WATERBURY THAI CLOSES 
SOYO FROZEN YOGURT On 
Burlingon’s Pine Street may 
have kicked off a trend. The 
Queen City will soon get 
its second spot exclusively 
for frozen-yogurt treats. 
According to Meredith Lynn, 
director of public relations 
for Orange Leaf Frozen 
Yogurt, the national chain 
will open its first Vermont 
location on Church Street in 
April. Neither Church Street 
Marketplace nor Orange Leaf 
could confirm an address. 

The Oklahoma-based 
yogurt purveyor boasts 
close to 70 different flavors, 
including quirk)' offerings 
such as Taro, Wedding Cake 
and Honeydew. 

Waterbury fans of Thai 
food would be well advised to 
hurry to ocha thai restaurant 
for a final taste of softshell 
crab salad and honey duck. 
According to the restaurant’s 
website, it will close on 
February 17. Its sister restau- 
rant, the newly renovated 
ROYAL ORCHID THAI RESTAURANT 
in Montpelier, will honor any 
unredeemed gift certificates 
after Ocha’s closure. 

Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
The Woodstock area has 
gotten big ups in the national 
press lately. In a January arti- 
cle on Forbes.com — “Tasting 
Vermont: The Best Eating 
and Drinking in the Heart of 
the State” — writer Ann Abel 
implores Vermont-curious 
foodies to “forget the Ben & 
Jerry’s factory tour and Green 
Mountain Coffee visitors’ 
center.” Instead, she directs 
them to Woodstock and 
environs, where they'll find a 
wealth of artisanal producers 
and “diminutive dining rooms 
pleasing loyal locals with both 
cheap burgers and brews and 


upscale Tuscan pizzas and 
intriguing wines.” 

Her choices: the pizzas 
and wine at “Italian revival- 
ist” OSTERIA PANE E SALUTE; 
South Royalton’s burger-and- 
craft-brew mecca worthy 
burger, which Abel visited 
twice; and the “super-fresh 
fare” and “visually seductive 
dining room” at Quechee’s 

SIMON PEARCE RESTAURANT. 

Farther afield, Abel recom- 
mends LINCOLN PEAK VINEYARD 

in New Haven for sampling 
Marquette, LaCrescent and 
ice wines; and the creamy, 
bark-wrapped harbison 
cheese from Greensboro’s 
Jasper Hill Farm (aka cellars 

AT JASPER HILL). 

Over on MarthaStewart. 
com, “A Winter Getaway 
to Woodstock” talks up 
breakfasts at the quechee 
diner; cheese plates at the RED 
rooster (inside the Woodstock 
inn a resort); cheese and 
maple syrup sampling at 
Taftsville’s sugarbush farm; 
and the plentiful local 
morsels (as well as pies) at 

the WOODSTOCK FARMERS MARKET 

— plus that perennial writer’s 
dinner at Simon Pearce 
Restaurant 

As writer luc reid and 
his family sought out 
more local foods for their 
meals, he was surprised 
to learn that a town as 
deeply committed to those 
principles as Burlington had 
no official locavore group. 

So he’s taking matters into 
his own hands: Reid hopes 
to organize a group called 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY L0CALS0URCE 
to “champion the use of 
local foods and resources.” 
The inaugural meeting is 
Wednesday, February 6, at 
6 p.m. in Burlington City 
Hall Auditorium. For more 
information, visit local- 



Follow os on Twitter for 

Alice Levitt: ffaliceeats 


Steaking a Claim 

THE LIGHTHOUSE RESTAURANTS LOUNGE OPENS 
When levi carter began assembling the menu for his 
new restaurant, the lighthouse restaurants lounge, he 
thought prime rib would be one of the most popular 
items. But, since opening on January 17 at 38 Lower 
Mountain View Drive in Colchester, the chef has been 
proven wrong. "Pretty much everything is pretty popu- 
lar,” Carter says of his expansive bill of fare. Except the 
prime rib, he adds, available in both king and queen cuts. 

Not that he isn’t selling plenty of that, too. Carter says 
the steakhouse, adjacent to the Hampton Inn, is feeding 
more than 100 people each night. That's considerably 
more than the chef was serving at the clover house, 
which owner DOUG SIMMS closed on December 31, 2012, to 
open the larger Lighthouse. 



A hallmark of the restaurant’s appeal is its 60-item 
salad bar, which features fresh fixings as well as a 
number of salads prepared by Carter and his uncle and 
sous chef, joe paouette. The foundation of the menu is 
an assemble-your-own dinner, with the option of 20 dif- 
ferent proteins. They range from chi-chi filet mignon or 
lobster tails to down-home barbecue-bacon meatloaf or 
teriyaki chicken breasts. The meals come with a trip to 
the salad bar or a bowl of French onion soup and a range 
of starch choices, including jasmine rice and macaroni 
and cheese made with 2-year-old grafton village cheese 
cheddar. 

Other entrees are predesigned specialties, including 
Hot Buttered Lobster Risotto, made with beurre-blanc- 
poached lobster tails; and sesame-seared yellow-fin tuna 
with cucumber-wakame salad and pickled ginger. 

Like dinner, lunch is served daily; it includes a build- 
your-own-burger option not available at the evening 
meal. Carter says a combination of salad bar and daily 
soup has been especially popular with the work lunch 

The bar scene at the restaurant is also jumping, 
says Carter. A major renovation has shaped the former 
t bone's into a more sophisticated, dark-wood-bedecked 
destination. A large Scotch list is part of the appeal; 
so are mixed drinks, including the warming German 
Chocolate Cake, composed of Frangelico, white creme 
de cacao and Malibu rum. 



IVIake Your Own Crepe 
and Eat It Too! 

And celebrate National 
Crepe Day on Winterfest! 

Live on the patio, BTV 
Saturday, February 2 
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Be Part of Our 
Menu Project 
Help us create new 
menu items by voting on 
your favorite specials! 
Ask your server for details. 
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York. After he moved to Vermont with 
his native-born wife, Samad became 
involved with the Windham Farm and 
Food Network, a hub for local farms. He 
learned that farms often had vegetables 
that went unused, either because of 
overproduction or because the produce 
sat on the shelf too long. Rather than 
ordering his ingredients based on a rigid 
menu, Samad thought. What if menus 
were built around what farmers had 
to offer? 

The three friends kept in touch after 
Samad went to work as head chef at the 
Wilmington Inn; when he heard that 
Putney's Front Porch Cafe was closing 
and the space might be available to lease, 
he told the other two. With each other 
and a local advisory board, they worked 
up a business plan and entered an annual 
competition held by the Brattleboro 
Development Credit Corporation and 
Strolling of the Heifers. Their plan 
beat out 60 or so other applicants for a 
$5000 grant. 

After the trio won, the hunt was on for 
community members willing to buy $500, 


$1000 and $1500 shares to be spent over 
tile restaurant’s first three years of life. 
To generate support, Samad and James 
cooked for locally hosted tasting dinners 
and hit the Putney Farmers’ Market each 
weekend for a demo called Shop With 
the Chef. The pair gathered each week’s 
available produce and cooked it up to 
offer marketgoers a taste of the Gleanery’s 
fare. They also launched a Kickstarter 
campaign that eventually raised $10,550, 
far exceeding their goal. 

By fall, nearly 100 members 
were on board with the Gleanery’s 
concept — which is both economic 
and philosophical. “We were always 
very transparent about it,” explains 
Ehrenberg. “We didn’t mind imperfect 
vegetables. It’s like, get over it.” 

As she talks, Ehrenberg lights a fire in 
the brick fireplace to heat up the chilly 
dining room, which is spacious with 
heavy beams, small-paned windows, a 
fireplace at one end and French doors at 
the other. The trio wanted to celebrate 
the space's spare, almost colonial vibe 
rather than smother it. "That was also 


part of our ethos. How do we honor this 
[space] and embrace it for what it is?” 
Ehrenberg says. 

The “seconds” concept extends to 
the decor. The partners bartered with a 
local architect for design, and members 


and friends (including James’ boyfriend, 
Matt Doolittle) donated time, surplus 
materials and expertise to build the 
tables and counters. A dark wooden 
bench along one wall came from a 
donated piece of pine; a few other tables 


Visit Burlington’s Tasting Galleries! 
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Head on over to Drink for 

VINEYARD 


Wednesday Wine Down! 

Drink local? 


From 4:30-8:00, sample amazing 

Vermont Wine Bar, 


wines, often paired with cheeses, 

@ 28 Church 


chocolate, extra virgin olive oil and 

Visit Burlington's newest wine bar 
to taste Vermont's finest wines, 

“The freshest olive oil is the best olive oil l” 

balsamic vinegar! 

Bring your menu over to the 

Stop in our locally owned and operated 

Burlington Wine Shop after for 

cheeses from local VT producers. 

Church St. location to sample the freshest 

10% off your purchase! 

Wine education classes, food 

extra virgin oils from the northern and 

'i 

pairing events, private parties, 

southern hemispheres, aged balsamic 


and a perfect place to meet friends 

vinegars, exotic sea salts, spices, and 


for a glass of wine after work! 

several other local products! 


HOURS: 

FREE TASTING DAILY 

133 St. Paul St. Burlington 

Sun, Mon, Thurs 12-6pm 

Fri & Sat 12-9pm 

www.saratogaoliveoil.com 
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WE DIDN’T MIND 
IMPERFECT VEGETABLES. 

IT'S LIKE, GET OVER IT. 

LIZ EHRENBERG 

were built using a cherry tree that had 
been hit by lightning; and a central 
communal table was conjured from a 
donated bowling-alley floor. Even the 
mugs were made by students at a local 
pottery school, and other artisans and 
studios donated seconds for plates, 
dishes and bowls. 

“We want to create handmade food 


on handmade plates," Samad explains. 
He and James arrive around 10 each 
morning to plot that night’s menu 
based on what’s available — which, of 
course, includes a lot of unexpected 
seconds. “We don’t have to force-feed it 
anymore,” he says of the produce, which 
flows in from a network of local farms. 
Setting up that network took years of 
building relationships, but Samad says it 

Dealing with seasonal excess has 
given rise to another integral part of 
the deanery’s process: preserving, 
canning, fermenting and pickling. 
James likes to call the kitchen a 
“fermentorium,” and, indeed, it’s filled 
with pickled veggies, kefir, jars of 
homemade chili powder and vinegars 
fermenting from local fruit wines. 

Of course, the team does seek out 
some foods, especially proteins, to 


augment or anchor the menu. On a dry- 
erase board in the kitchen, rough notes 
plot out the day’s menu: “ven stew- 
rutabaga.” “Duck” is scrawled across the 
top to remind Samad or James to call a 
local farmer about the birds. 

Duck is not on the menu this night, 
but venison-rutabaga stew bubbles on 
the stove. Samad combines cubed butter 
with carrots and tarragon for a puree, 
and trims veal chops to make meatballs. 
James whisks up kombucha vinaigrette 
for the evening’s salad. Even though it’s 
10 minutes before service, the two move 
around each other quietly — tending 
pots, sliding a tart out of the oven, 
deciding which cheese will go on that 
night’s cheese plate. 

Ehrenberg says she is often asked, 
“What kind of cuisine does the Gleanery 
serve?” Scallop ceviche, sauerbraten, 
spaetzle and empanadas have all 
appeared on the menu at one time or 
another. “It’s the hardest question to 
answer," she says. “It’s really a little bit 
of everything, but always high quality." 

Ehrenberg disappears to print the 
night’s menu. At 4:45, Doolittle lights 
white candles on each table. The room 
has grown toasty, and soon the first 
guest arrives. Nancy Shepherd of Putney 
puts her stuff down at a table and then 
stands with her back to the fire as if in 
her own living room. She explains why 
she became a Gleanery member. “I was 
in the middle of renovating my kitchen 
and feeling broke, but I just loved 
this concept so much, I had to do it,” 
Shepherd says. This is her second visit. 

By 5:30 p.m., a few more guests 
have arrived and orders trickle into the 
kitchen. Samad arranges veal meatballs 
over housemade fettuccine and bright- 
yellow tomato puree. The spinach has 
been chiffonaded, drizzled with tangy 
kombucha vinaigrette and topped with 
roasted beets, roasted cashews, and 
charred fennel and onions. It’s smoky, 
complex and delicious. 

Samad has decided to pair the gnocchi 
with roasted red peppers, arugula and a 
smear of carrot puree, then top it with a 
poached, quivering quail egg. On this icy 
January night, the plate is a riot of color. 
Almost as soon as he sets it down, Samad 
turns away to compose another. © 
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1 large 18” 1 -topping pizza, 
6 boneless wings, pint of 
Ben & Jerry's ice cream 
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Flavor Town 

Taste Test: Supper at Misery Loves Co. 

BY Aiic E IEV itt 


i 


T he Dunnsky. Anti-Hero. The 
Saltie. Since catering company 
Misery Loves Co. went mobile 
with its food truck in May 2012, 
the names of its massive, handmade 
sandwiches have become Burlington- 
area icons. With the late-November 
opening of its restaurant on Main Street 
in Winooski, the lunches — heart stop - 
ping both in their huge flavors and in 
their unabashedly messy, fatty glories — 
Anally found a home. 

But there’s far more to Misery Loves 
Co., which bills itself on its window as a 
“luncheonette, bar and supper.” The res 
taurant began serving the evening meal 
in December. After several visits, we 
deemed it worthy of the same celebrity 
that lunch enjoys. Since the counter- 
service lunch isn't so different from the 
fare we covered when it was available 
from the truck, we stuck to supper for 
this review. 

From the moment a diner enters 
from the cold street, the space sets a 
mood. The previous occupant, orange- 
and-yellow-toned Don Pedro's Taqueria, 
never quite shed the look of its prede - 
cessor, Quiznos. Misery’s renovation, 
by contrast, is staggering. Artfully spare, 
white-on-white walls and curtains 
suggest heaven as portrayed in a Wes 
Anderson movie. Even the hardwood 
floors, with their houndstooth-like pat - 
tern, add a touch of class to the sit-down 
dinners. 

Perhaps working in such surround - 
ings raises the employees’ morale. On 
my two visits, servers were uniformly 
cheerful and chatty, though not over - 
whelmingly so. I left feeling like I’d made 
friends but was still able to converse 
with my dining partners unimpeded. 
Even chef-owners Aaron Josinsky and 
Nathaniel Wade seem to be having a ball 
cooking to the kick-ass mixes featuring 
David Bowie and the Who that play 
throughout the restaurant. The core 
crew also includes third owner Laura 
Wade who runs the front-of-house. 

The menu presents the same sense 
of fun. Back when Misery’s food truck, 
known as Big Red, first hit the road, 

I spoke to the chefs about the impe 
tus behind their fast-eats business. 
Nathaniel Wade told me simply, “I’m 
sick of eating crap.” 



He and Josinsky are successfully pre- 
paring quite the opposite, with a menu 
that changes daily to showcase local 
ingredients at their freshest. They’re 
not showy about the “local” part Don’t 
look for a laundry list of farm names on 
the chalkboard menu; the flavors tell the 
story on their own. 

Usually such a straightforward ap - 
proach would indicate an abbreviated 
menu. Not so at Misery. On one recent 


visit, I found 17 small plates on the bill 
of fare, which changes daily and is as - 
siduously updated online. Add the “meat 
and three” option (choose a protein, 
plus three sides for a Axed price) and 
desserts, and the dinner menu offered 
no fewer than 29 creative, handcrafted 
dishes. That doesn’t include crois 
sants, monkey bread called “kongs” and 
lemon-curd doughnuts that rest on the 
counter. 


All rules of logic indicate that a 
menu of that scale should include its 
fair share of clunkers. And I looked 
for them. The closest thing to a com - 
plaint I can scrounge up regards the 
smoked chicken wings, served with a 
complex, fermented-black-bean sauce. 
The wings have been a hit for Misery 

of 2011, when the team served them at 
weekly Dirty Bird events at Winooski’s 
Monkey House. I found the viscous 
sauce to be applied with an exces 
sively heavy hand, which made for 
flaccid skin despite a trip to the fryer 
after smoking. The wings were still 
delicious. 

Now for the wholehearted rave. 
Josinsky and Wade have a way with 
flavors that can tempt even conserva - 
tive eaters to plunge, delighted, into 
a plate of offal. I had no reservations 
about tearing through a plate of pig tails 
at Bluebird Tavern when Josinsky, the 
original chef there, prepared a delight - 
fill, fried stick of their meat in a sauce 
gribiche. But at Misery, the chefs’ al 
chemy did something better with a dish 
called Chinatown Pigtails. It made me 
love bok choy, a vegetable that I usually 
crunch my way through with resignation 
when digging into authentic Chinatown 

With a stab of aggressive flavor that 
balanced ginger, smoked cayenne hot 
long red chiles, cilantro and vinegar, the 
plate of crunchy pig tails inspired my 
chopsticks to work overtime digging out 
every morsel. That included the crispy, 
meltingly latty bone-in chunks of tail, as 
well as peanuts and, yes, bok choy. 

The MLC team excels in Asian fla- 
vors. Owing to the changing menu, I 
missed the popular East Meets West 
Ramen filled with pork belly and house 
spaghetti, but did get to try another 
staple, pork buns. They look similar to 
the Taiwanese-style pork belly in a puffy 
steamed wrap, known as gua bao, that 
you might find in Chinatown. However, 
Misery’s shredded pork, in a sweet and 
hot combination of hoisin sauce and 
Sriracha mayo, is unique to Winooski. 


more food after the 
classified section, page 43 


= More food before the classifieds section, p, 


The dinner menu doesn’t stop at up- 
dated Asian. Italy gets its own tip of the 
hat with varied pasta dishes. One recent 


Each of the three side dishes we tried 
was eminently flavorful. Marinated 
beets were speckled with fresh tarra- 


broth was comfortingly thick and cheese in a miniature cast-iron skillet, 
salty, but the al dente pasta revealed a But I was most taken with the charms 
delicious secret: meaty, whipped mort- of the Sicilian cauliflower, featuring 
adella. On another occasion, the chefs petite florets combined with golden 
combined their knacks for pasta and raisins and pine nuts. 

After all that, you 
won’t have room for 
dessert. Don’t let that 
stop you. Both the 
sweets I tried were not 
just well executed but 
creative, without going 
overboard. 

Ren Weiner, Nathaniel 
Wade’s chef successor at 
jDuino! (Duende) and 
now a cook at Misery, 
told me that her bread 
pudding derives its 
varied texture from a 
combination of Misery’s 
many homemade breads, 
including the pork buns 


seafood ti 

I didn’t have room for 
that, but I did enjoy an- 
other seafood dish, skate 
wing served over melted 
fennel. A puddle of winter 
citrus marmalade, which 
had a surprising note of 
bittersweet grapefruit, 
accompanied the per- 
fectly crisp, tender chunk 

Not all the small plates 
were composed of un- 
common delicacies. The 
Bobby Fries were a simple 
but addictive poutine 
with hand-cut, herbed 
frites bathed in gravy, 
cheese curds and crisped, 
housemade smoked 
meat Steak tartare also 
benefited from the power 
of fried potatoes — shoe- 
strings — alongside a 
yolk-topped mound of 
chopped beef and garlic. 

A side of horseradish- 
flavored pickled onions 
lent flair. 

As diverse and deli- 
cious as the small plates 
are, there’s no excuse 
not to save room for fried chicken. 
A staple on the “meat and three” 
section of the menu, the 
chicken had enough meat to feed 
least two people, including uncom- 
mon cuts of the bird such as neck 
and back. The pile of poultry was ad- 
mirably moist, with a crunchy, flaky 
coating showered in fresh herbs and 
flakes of salt. This was all delight- 
ful, but it’s a tub of honey butter on 
the side that might make you moan 


FLAVORS 
THAT CAN 
TEMPT EVEN 
CONSERVATIVE 
EATERS 
TO PLUNGE. 
DELIGHTED, 
INTO A PLATE 
OF OFFAL. 
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for preserved blueber- 
ries. The combination 
was great on its own, but 
a thick smear of cream, 
singing with big ginger 
flavor, gave the des- 
sert an electric charge. 
Similarly, a flaky almond 
tart scored extra pizzazz 
with a yin and yang of 
tangy sour cream and 
intensely smoky apple- 
caramel sauce. 

Combining a casual vibe with food 
that you'd expect to see on white table- 
plate of cloths, Winooski's newest dinner spot 
is an ideal destination for diners hoping 
to embark on a culinary journey. Food 
is truly the focus, and chances are, your 
mind — and taste buds — will be bent. ® 
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WHAT DO GHOSTS LIKE. FOR DESSERT? 

i scream! 

(DO WE. AMUSE YOU?) 

Savor a fun, fresh culinary experience at 

AMUSE 


Join us for the bestest and most romantic-est 
Valentine's Dinner ever. Four courses, $ 120/couple. 
For full menu, visit amuseVT.com 


famusevt PL i| /AmuseAtTheEssex amuseVT.com 802-764-1489 
Amuse at The Essex Resort 6 Spa • 70 Essex Way • Essex. VT 
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calendar 

JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 06, 2013 


WED. 30 

agriculture 

MAPLE SUGARING : Curious about how to make 
Vermont’s 'liquid gold?' Learn the basics of 
tree identifi cation, tapping and boiling sap. 
Gardener's Supply Company, Burlington, 6-8 
p.m. $15. Info, 660-3505. 

VERMONT FARM SHOW : ' e state s largest 
agricultural showcase celebrates the industry 
with dozens of vendors, commercial exhibits, 
animals and more. Champlain Valley Exposition. 
Essex Junction, 3 a.m.-7 p.m. Nonperishable 
food donations accepted. Info, 426-3579. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT : Fun-loving participants play 
"Whose Line Is It Anyway?'-style games in 
an encouraging environment. Spark Arts, 
Burlington. 8-10 p.m. $7 suggested donation. 
Info. 373-4703. 

crafts 

MAKE STUFF! : Defunct bicycle parts become 
works of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise 
funds and awareness. Bike Recycle VermonL 
Burlington, 6-9 p.m. Free. Info. 264-9687. 

CRAFTSBURY MARATHON WAXING CLINIC 

Expert technician Drew Gelinas demonstrates 
how to make cross-country skis as fast as pos- 
sible for the largest nordic ski event in the east. 
Onion River Sports. Montpelier, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 
229-9409. 

LEGO ROBOTS TALENT SHOW': Engineering 
gets creative when M iddlebury College students 
present an interactive exhibit of their ft nal 
Lego Robot Design Studio projects. McCardell 
Bicentennial Hall, Middlebury College, 2-5 p.m. 
Free. Info, 443-5581. 

fi Itn 

'AMISTAD': Morgan Freeman. Nigel Hawthorne 
and Anthony Hopkins star in Steven Spielberg's 
drama about a slave ship traveling from Cuba to 
the U.S. Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL 
Mountaineering buffs and outdoor enthusiasts 
tap into the spirit of adventure with short fl Ims 
and documentaries. Lebanon Opera House. N.H., 
7 p.m. $21-23: $18-20 for students with valid ID. 
Info. 603-448-0400. 


victims who reunite with their perpetrators 
to facilitate healing, A discussion follows. 
Montpelier City Hall, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
223-9606. 

CALLAS FOREVER' : Franco Zeffi relli's biographi- 
cal drama portrays opera diva Maria Callas, 
whose star power has faded into a sullen exis- 
tence. A discussion with library director Richard 
Bidnick follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

DIANA VREELAND: THE EYE HAS TO TRAVEL': 
Lisa Immordino Vreeland and Bent-Jorgen 
Perlmutt's documentary examines the life of 
the iconic fashion editor, whose career spanned 
50 years. Catamount Arts Center. SL Johnsbury. 
1:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $4-8. Info, 748-2600. 
'SISTER' : Ursula Meier directs this drama about 
a 12-year-old who supports his sister with petty 
crime until the stakes get higher. Catamount 
Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
$4-8. Info, 748-2600. 

'THE INVISIBLE WAR': ‘ is documentary from 
Oscar-nominated fi Immaker Kirby Dick exposes 
the underreported story of the epidemic of 
rape within the U.S. military. Room 111, Cheray 
Science Hall, St. Michael's College. Colchester, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 

food & drink 

BRISTOL FARMERS MARKET BENEFIT: A por- 
tion of the evening's proceeds at this stylish 
brewpub support the organization as it pre- 
pares for the 2013 season. Bobcat Cafe, Bristol, 
5-9 p.m. Cost of food and drink: preregister. Info. 
453-3311. 

WINTER DIPS & SLAWS: Produce-department 
buyer Kara Brown shows participants how to 
incorporate seasonal vegetables and unique 
fl avors into tasty side dishes. City Market. 
Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister at 
citymarket.coop. Info. 861-9700. 

games 

ADULT BRIDGE CLUB: Players of all experience 
levels test their memory and strategy skills with 
this popular card game. M ilton Public Library, 

1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 893-4644. kdulac©town. 
milton.vt.us. 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB : Folks gather weekly to 
play this deceptively simple, highly strate- 
gic Asian board game. Uncommon Grounds, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free: bring a set if you have 
one. Info, 860-9587, dfelcanQyahoo.com. 



Taste Test 


Vermonters take their food 
seriously — even when it comes 
to school lunch. At the statewide 
Junior Iron Chef competition, 
teams of 6th to 12th graders aim 
to prepare signature dishes that 
could be served at school. The 
ability to slice, dice and sautee 
only gets you so far at this culinar) 
arts celebration. Among other 
criteria, participants must use at 
least fi ve local, seasonal ingredien 
from a predetermined list. Final 
presentations meet the palettes of 
an esteemed panel of judges led bj 
New England Culinary Institute’s 
Mark Molinaro. Proceeds benefi t 
area farm-to-school programs. 



Pride Slope Side 


'BEYOND CONVICTION' : Rachel Libert's award- 
winning documentary follows three crime 

WED.30 » P.46 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
FINDOURCONVENIENTFORMATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


ORGANIZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING 


Killington Resort boasts some of Vermont's best skiing and riding This year.it 
also hosts the LGBTQ Winter Pride, presented by the marketing and tourism 
organization Gay Network Alliance of Riders. GNAR uses winter sports to build 
and strengthen connections within the lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender and 
queer°community. In addition to tearing it up on trails and terrain, attendees 
partake in the mountain’s apres-ski scene, which includes fi ne dining live music 
and dance parties. A portion of the weekend’s proceeds benefi ts the support and 
advocacy programs of Winooski’s RU12? Community Center. 

KILLINGTON LGBTQ WINTER PRIDE 

Friday through Sunday, February 1-3. 8 a.m.-5 p.m.. at Killington Mountain Resort. 
Prices vary: see gnarwinterpride.com for details and event times. Info. 777-922S. 




Mock Up 



Ernest Hemingway is often quoted as saying, “Write what you 
now.” In 1981, a group of Senate sta~ ers tweaked the old adage 
thus: Satirize what you know. Looking to provide entertainment 
for a Christmas party, they turned to newspaper headlines. The 
resulting song parodies and skits eventually developed into a 
ich reserve of material destined for a larger audience. So 
they left their congressional o° ce jobs and became the 
Capitol Steps. In the years since, the award-winning 
troupe has recorded more than 30 albums, includingfale 
the Money and Run for President, which pokes fun at the 
top political news of 2012. 

THE CAPITOL STEPS 


-3S 







Diving 


n 


tall began in 1996, when a few brave souls jumped into the frigid 
winter waters of Lake Champlain to raise money for Special 
Olympics Vermont. ' e following years saw an exponential 
icrease in participation, and today the annual Penguin Plunge 
s the organization's largest — and coldest — fundraiser. Teams 
and individuals can now make a splash in North Bennington, 
Newportor Burlington, where crowds gather by the thousands 
iupport them. Creative costumes are encouraged and 
have become a fi xture at the event, with prizes awarded 
for the best getups. 
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!■ MAIN STREET LANDING 


Creating healthy places for people to work and play 



Unique event and performance space 
available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton (802) 864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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health & fitness 

GUIDED MEDITATION: Marna Ehrich leads a 
weekly themed practice based on the process 
of exploration. Rainbow Institute. Burlington. 
5:30-7 p.m, $11 suggested donation. Info. 
238-7908. 

MEDITATION a DISCUSSION: Powerful energies 
arise from this participant-led session, followed 
by 20 minutes of meditation and a brief discus- 
sion. Inspired Yoga Studios. Jay. 5:45-7 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info, 988-0449. 

kids 

BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and 
their parents convene for playtime and shar- 
ing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
10:30 a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. Info. 
658-3659. 

enosburg PLAYGROUP: Children and 
their adult caregivers immerse themselves 
in singing and other activities. American 
Legion. Enosburg Falls. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


seminars 

VERMONT TECHNOLOGY ALLIANCE: LUNCH & 


tions for improving the state's software and 
information technology in various professional 
fields. Maple Conference Room. Champlain Mill, 
Winooski, noon-2 p.m. $15-20. Info. 735-0840. 
IPAD BASICS SERIES: Learn essential tech- 
niques for using the device, as well as how to 
tap into its potential. Bradford Public Library. 

6 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles 
and doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. 
Rutland. 7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions: 
$30 annual membership. Info. 247-5913. 
TRAPP NORDIC CUP 2012-13: Race against 
the clock In this weekly nordic 5K skate and/or 
timed trial at the home of the first cross-coun- 
try ski center in the U.S. Trapp Family Lodge 
Nordic center. Stowe. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $8 plus 
trail pass: see trappfamily.com for specific 
prices. Info, 253-5719. 


FAIRFIELD playgroup: Youngsters find 
entertainment in creative activities and snack 
time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
listen to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public 
Library. Highgate Center, 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: 

TWO- to 5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll 
and world-beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: TRAILS IN 
THE SNOW: Weather permitting, young minds 
identify and follow the tracks animals leave be- 
hind. North Branch Nature Center, Montpelier. 
10-11:30 a.m. $5-8. Info. 229-6206. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center. St. Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 527-5426. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art, nature and cook- 
ing projects. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STUDENT MATINEE SERIES: 'SKIPPYJON 
JONES': Based on Judy schachnefs award-win- 
ning books. TheatreworksUSA's musical follows 
the adventures of a Siamese cat who assumes 
a new identity when he dons a mask and cape. 
Flynn MainStage, Burlington. 9:30 a.m. & noon, 
$8: for grades K to 3. Info. 863-5966. 

TODDLER TAEKWONDO: Kellie Thomas of 
K.I.C.K.S. leads little ones in a playful introduc- 
tion to this ancient martial art, llsley Public 
Library. Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
about moviemaking with local television 
experts, llsley Public Library. Middlebury, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Free: preregister: limited space. Info. 
388-4097. 


music 

CLASSICAL/ JAZZ FLUTE & PIANO CONCERT: 

Accompanied by bassist Peter williams and 
drummer Craig Benson. Cathie Ott and Tim 
Guile perform works that explore the inter- 
section of the two genres. Town Hall Theater. 
Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. $10. Info, 382-9222. 


CONCERT: The local western-swing band 
kicks off its "2013 Riding My Guitar Tour" and 
celebrates front man Rick Norcross' 50 years in 
music. Vermont Statehouse, Montpelier. 7:30 
p.m. Free, info, 828-2231. 


talks 

BILL MCKIBBEN: The environmentalist activist 
and author presents "After America's Hottest 
Year. It’s Time to Act: Fossil Fuel, Divestment 
and the Future." McCarthy Arts Center. St 
Michael's College. Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
654-2536. 

KARLA WOZNIAK: The painter discusses the 
creative process — including taking reference 
photographs from moving cars — behind her 
series "Magic Mountain.” A reception in UVM's 
Colburn Gallery follows. Room 301. Williams 
Hall. UVM. Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
656-2014. 

ONGYEL SHERPA: The Nepalese native and U.S. 
Sherpa International founder gives a narrated 
slide show of the route from Kathmandu to 
Everest base camp. Outdoor Gear Exchange. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 861-0190. 

PAST LIVES. DREAMS & SOUL TRAVEL: Molly 
Kluss facilitates an open discussion focused 
on gaining spiritual freedom and joy. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
800-772-9390. 


& SLIDESHOW: After attending to details of the 
town's 250th anniversary. David Luce and Betty 
Jones celebrate the past with the "History of 
Waterbury: The First 125 Years." Waterbury 
Senior Center, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 244-8089. 


theater 

'TIME STANDS STILL’: Gregory Ramos directs 
Vermont Stage Company members in Donald 
Margulies' drama about a photojournalist and 
her reporter partner facing the physical and 
emotional ramifications of war correspondence. 
FlynnSpace. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $24.30- 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: LINCOLN: 
BICENTENNIAL OF HIS BIRTH: John Turner 
leads a conversation about Andrew Delbanco's 
The Portable Lincoln. Oorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 878-4918. 

BOOK SALE: Bookworms stock up on affordable 
titles fromall genres. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 
larry COFFIN: The local historian reads from 
his latest book. In Times Past: Essays from 
the Upper Valley, Book TWO. and discusses his 
"Decades of Change" project. Fairlee Public 
Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 333-4716. 
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PAINTED WORD POETRY SERIES: A series high- 
lighting established and emerging New England 
poets features Penelope Cray. Fleming Museum. 
UVM, Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 656-0750. 
SUSAN CLARK: The coauthor of Slow Democracy 
signs copies and discusses the book, which 
details local self-goverance through citizen- 
powered initiatives. Phoenix Books, Essex, 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 872-7111. 


THU. 31 


business 


NETWORKING EVENT: Area businesspeople 
learn about peers' organizations and how 
to engage the new generation of tech- and 
media-sawy employees. Doubletree Hotel. 
South Burlington, 5:30-8:15 p.m. $15-25. Info. 
735-5359. 

community 


Concerned neighbors gather to get relevant 
Information and advice from crime specialists. 
Town Hall, Charlotte, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
425-2100. 

CIRC ALTERNATIVES TASK FORCE MEETING: 

Affected residents discuss new plans and proj- 
ects to compensate for incomplete areas of the 
Circumferential Highway. Town Hall. Williston, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 846-4490, ext. 15. 

fairs & festivals 
igloofest: An igloo village and electronic mu- 
sic from top OJs draw crowds by the thousands 
to this popular outdoor festival. Jacques-Cartier 
Quay In the Old Port of Montreal. 6:30 p.m.-12 
a.m. $16-20: $40 weekend pass: ages 18 and 
over. Info, 514-904-1247. 

film 

'bag it': Susan Beraza's documentary follows 
Jeb Berrier. whose quest to stop using plastic 
bags quickly develops into something much 
larger. Bring reusable containers for popcorn. 
Community Room. Milton Municipal Building, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free: for ages 12 and up. Info, 

BURLINGTON FILM SOCIETY ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEETING: Cinema buffs discuss upcoming 
events, member duties, fundraising and more. 
BCA center. Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
355-5418. 

'DIANA VREELAND: THE EYE HAS TO TRAVEL': 

See WED.30. 7:30 p.m. 

'DO THE RIGHT THING': Summertime in the city 
heats up with drama and action in Spike Lee's 
portrayal of Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant 
neighborhood. Catamount Arts Center. SL 
Johnsbury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 
'DOCTORED': Local chiropractors present the 
Vermont premiere of Bobby Sheehan's health 
care documentary about their approach to 
medicine. Essex Cinemas & T-Rex Theater. 7:45- 

'SISTER': See WED.30, 5:30 p.m. 

THE BEST OF RIFFTRAX LIVE: 'PLAN 9 FROM 
OUTER SPACE!': This re-broadcast features the 
stars of "Mystery science Theater 3000" poking 
fun at Ed wood's cult classic, followed by film 
shorts and a musical performance. Palace 9 
Cinemas. South Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $12.50. 
Info. 864-5610. 

WAKE UP darkness': Filmmaker Israel 
Kacyvenski re-examines his Christian beliefs in 


this documentary in which esteemed thinkers 
offer a range of scientific ideas. A discussion 
with the filmmaker follows. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
223-3338. 

food & drink 

VERMONT BUSINESSES FOR SOCIAL 

responsibility meetup: VBSR members, 
legislators and colleagues gather at Vermont 
Butter & Cheese Creamery's newly renovated 
production facility to reacquaint and share 
ideas. Vermont Butter & Cheese Creamery. 
Websterville, 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 862-8347. 

health & fitness 

DO-IT-YOURSELF BODY CARE 
SERIES: FROM THE NECK 
DOWN: Herbalist Dana L. A 

Woodruff teaches partici- 
pants how to rescue dry 
skin from the depths 
of winter using local 
ingredients. Hunger 
Mountain Co-op, 

Montpelier. 6-7 p.m. 

$10-12: preregister. Info. 

223-8000. ext. 202. 

FLUID YOGA: Based on 
vinyasa principles, early 
risers focus on breathing 
techniques, proper alignment 
and balance, followed by a guided 
meditation. SEABA Center, Burlington, ' 

7-8 a.m. $5 suggested donation: see pascucci- 
yoga.com for details. Info. 859-9222. 

THE BENEFITS OF FIBER: Greg Giasson of 
Alternative Roots Wellness Center presents 
the benefits and functions of this essential 
dietary component. City Market, Burlington. 5-6 
p.m. Free; preregister at citymarket.coop. Info, 
861-9700. 

kids 

ALBURGH playgroup: Tots form friend- 
ships over music and movement. Alburgh 
Family Center of NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 

franklin story hour: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adven- 
tures with lyrics, Haston Library. Franklin, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HOGWARTS READING SOCIETY: Potterheads 
and fantasy fans discuss magical and mysteri- 
ous reads. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 
3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4097. 

KITTY CUBBIES: Long Trail veterinary Center's 
Erica Canales helps youngsters decorate 
playhouses to give to their own cats or donate 
to the Chittenden County Humane Society. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 3 
p.m. Free; preregister: for grades K and up. Info, 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4369. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library. 
Montgomery Center, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

seminars 

INTRO TO DIGITAL resources: Participants 
learn about their tablets and e-readers, and how 



to access available services with library cards. 
Fairfax community Library, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 849-2420. 

INTRODUCTION TO MINDFULNESS 
WORKSHOP: community members and educa- 
tors explore techniques for focusing awareness 
while learning about the Center for Mindful 
Learning's new school program. McClure 
MultiGenerational Center, Burlington, 6-7:30 
p,m. Free. Info, 658-1500. ext 13. 

talks 

BRIAN MOHR & EMILY JOHNSON: The 

Vermont-based adventurer-photographers 
offer a multimedia slide show, "Off Piste in 
the Alps — Bicycle-Powered Skiing 
in the Swiss and Italian Alps." 

' m ■ about their human-powered 
travels. Unitarian Church. 
Montpelier, 7-8:45 
p.m. Free; $5 raffle. 

EVIE LOVETT: Having 
captured compel- 
ling black-and-white 
images for "Backstage 
at the Rainbow Cattle 
Co.: The Drag Oueens 
of Dummerston, VT," the 
photographer recounts 
her experience. Chaffee Art 
Center. Rutland. 7-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 775-0356. 

JALEH MANSOOR: using works by 
Santiago Sierra and Claire Fontaine as refer- 
ence. the Artforum critic examines the concept 
of "aesthetic autonomy." Chapel, Vermont 
College of Fine Arts, Montpelier. 4:15 p.m. Free. 
Info. 828-8614. 

LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: SUCCESSION 
PLANTING: Master gardener Charlie Nardozzl 
discusses how to maximize productivity by 
following one crop with another. Gardener's 
Supply: Williston Garden center & outlet, 12- 
12:45 p.m. Free. Info, 658-2433. 

NED SWANBERG: Vermont Watershed 
Management's flood-hazard mapping coor- 
dinator explains new maps and insurance 
options to Washington County residents. Old 
Schoolhouse Common. Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 490-6160. 

theater 

'TIME STANDS STILL': See WED.30, 7:30 p.m. 

words 

B.A. SHAPIRO: The best-selling author gives a 
reading and leads discussion of her latest novel, 
The Art Forger, phoenix Books Burlington. 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: UNDERSTANDING 
POST-COLONIAL AFRICA: Community members 
share ideas about Ryszard Kapuscinski's The 
Shadow of the Sun. Morristown Centennial 
Library. Morrisville, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 888-2616. 
book SALE: See WED.30. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

'NEW ENGLAND REVIEW' VERMONT READING 
series: Eileen Brunetto. Jon Mathewson, Julia 
Shipley and Jacob white present nonfiction, 
poetry and short stories, respectively. Carol's 
Hungry Mind cafe. Middlebury, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 388-0101. 

OPEN mic/poetry NIGHT: Dylan M. Raskin 
shares excerpts from his published memoirs, 
after which readers, writers and singers take to 
the stage in a supportive environment. ROTA 
Gallery, Plattsburgh, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518- 
563-0494. rotagallery®gmail.com. 
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health & fitness 

AFRO- JAZZ WORKOUT: As part of Montpelier's 
MontPolar Festival. Allison Mann teaches 
this dance-based exercise. Class intended for 
participants ages 30 and over. Contemporary 
Dance & Fitness Studio. Montpelier. 9-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 229-4676. 

CAPOEIRA WORKSHOP: Instructor Molly Lee 
demonstrates this Afro-Brazilian martial art/ 
dance and discusses it cultural significance. 
Proceeds benefit Bristol's Sunray Meditation 
society. 2 Wolves Holistic center. Vergennes, 
1-2:30 p.m. $25: for all ages and abilities. Info. 
870-0361. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner 
and group work, Lori Flower leads participants 
through poses that combine acrobatics with 
therapeutic benefits. The Confluence. Berlin. 
11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m. $16: as space permits. 
Info. 324-1737. 

REV SPINATHON: Participants pedal in place 
to benefit the Women Helping Battered 
Women's legal program, then soothe sore 
muscles with a chair massage. REV cycling 
Studio, Burlington, 9 a.m. -3 p.m. $20 donation 
per hour; preregister: water and snacks pro- 
vided. Info. 658-3131. ext. 1077. infoflprevindoor. 


kids 

ENOSBURG FALLS TUMBLE TIME: KiddOS 
bound around an open gym. burning off excess 
energy. Enosburg Falls Elementary school. 

9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

'FANCY NANCY' TEA PARTY: Fans of the popu- 
lar children's-book character dress in their 
best for crafts, dancing and refreshments. 
Milton Public Library. 11 a.m. Free: preregister: 
for ages 3 to 7. Info. 893-4644. 

GEORGIA playgroup: stories, songs and 
crafts offer an intermission to free play, 
Georgia Elementary 8. Middle School. St. 
Albans. 9-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

JUNIOR IRON CHEF VERMONT: Celebrate bud- 
ding talent in the kitchen and support teams 
of students as they prepare signature dishes 
using local, seasonal ingredients. See calen- 
dar spotlight. Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction. 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. $3-5. Info. 

'LONG LIVE': See FRI.01. 4 p.m. 

OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT 
PLAYTIME: Tykes work up an appetite for 
snacks with feats of athleticism. Gymnasium. 
Bellows Free Academy. Fairfax. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 

RUSSIAN STORY TIME: Children up to age 5 
make new friends over tunes and crafts, in ad- 
dition to stories and a puppet show in Russian. 
English translation is available. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and 
their caregivers gather for entertaining tales. 
Phoenix Books Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 
448-3350. 

STUFFED ANIMAL SLEEPOVER: See FRI.01. 10 

SWANTON TUMBLE TIME: Vivacious young- 
sters monkey around in an open gym. Mary 
Babcock Elementary School. Swanton. 9:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

music 

eddie money: The multi-platinum rocker be- 
hind the hits 'Baby Hold On' and Two Tickets 
To Paradise* brings his blue-collar swagger to 
the stage. Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 p.m. 
$39.50-49.50. Info, 775-0903. 


MONTPOLAR FROSTIVAL 
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ski & ride at Jay Peak for just 
(except February 20th) 

with your WIZARD CARD! 
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OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study with two 

• Healthy Adults 


Ages 18-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 


more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

H ne Call 656-0013 or 

t XIVERSrn fax 656-0881 or email 
Y VERMONT VaccineTestingCttnlereuvm.edu 


106.7 wiin presents: 

Wizard Wednesdays! 

' Every Wednesday thru March 27th 
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get your free card at JAM 

www.wizn.com 


99.9 The BUZZ brings you... 

our 1 1th Annual 


LISTEN FOR YOUR CHANCE TO WIN a two night stay in the Buzz Chalet at 
Jay Peak, and lift passes for 6 people: Tune in to Pete Powers and the 
Morning Buzz for the Jay Peak Chalet Song of the Day every weekday at 
7:20am now through February 1 st! 

j, ~ -j, for more info, log on to 

www.999thebuzz.com 
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THE extempo TELL OFF!: Storytellers share 
true tales In the first person and vie for cash 
prizes in this tournament of champions. 
American Legion Post 03, Montpelier, 8 p.m. 
Free. Info. 223-9604. 


SUN. 03 

dance 

CONTACT IMPROVISATION FUNDAMENTALS 

CLASS: Abbi Jaffe and Amanda Franz lead this 
open exploration of creative movement that 
combines dance, sport and artistic expres- 
sion. Contemporary Dance & Fitness studio, 
Montpelier, 11 a.m.-l p.m. $10-15 suggested 
donation. Info. 229-4676. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: All ages and skill levels 
convene for circle and line dances, which are 
taught reviewed and prompted. No partner nec- 
essary. but clean, soft-soled shoes are required. 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue. Burlington. 7:25-9:30 
p.m. $2: free first session. Info, 864-0218. ext. 21. 

MONTPOLAR FROSTIVAL: MONTPELIER 
MOVEMENT COLLECTIVE: See SAT.02, 2 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

COLCHESTER WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.01, 
12:15-2:15 p.m. Leddy Park Arena, Burlington. 

ISLAND POND WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.01. 

MONTPOLAR FROSTIVAL: See FRI.01, 9:30 

film 

PORDENONE SILENT FILM FESTIVAL 
SCREENINGS: See FRI.01. 2 p.m. 

food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars hosts a hearty 
start to the day with eggs Benedict and more. 
VFW Post. Essex Junction, 9-11 a.m. $3-6. Info. 
878-0700. 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour of the 
store, shoppers create a custom template for 
keeping the kitchen stocked with affordable, 
nutritious eats. City Market. Burlington. 10-11 
a.m. Free: preregister at citymarketxoop. Info, 
861-9700. 

WAFFLE FROLIC: Celebrate community, 
culture and ROTA Gallery's second anniver- 
sary with this homemade comfort food. ROTA 
Gallery. Plattsburgh, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. $5-10. Info. 
518-314-9872. 

health & fitness 

LIGHT BODY SPIRITUAL MEDITATION GROUP: 

Cynthia Warwick Seiler facilitates sessions 
designed to attune the mind, body and soul. 
Rainbow Institute. Burlington, 11 a.m. Donations. 
Info. 671-4569. 

THRIVE CENTER OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS: 
YOGA SAMPLER: Stephanie Jones leads guided 
stretching and breathing exercises to create 
strength and flexibility. Warm clothes, mat 
and blanket required. Wallingford Elementary 
School Gymnasium, noon-2 p.m. $10-20: prereg- 
ister. Info. 446-2499. 


kids 

YOUNG MUSICIANS recital: Budding perform- 
ers develop their skills on the piano, guitar and 
more in front of an audience. Vergennes Opera 
House, 2 p.m. $3-5. Info. 877-6737. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: D1MANCHES: 

Parlez-vous frangais? speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Fletcher Free 


Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
540-0195. 

music 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION 
MEETING: Lovers of this spirited art form gather 
to catch up and jam. Moose club, williamstown, 
noon-5 p.m. Donations. Info. 728-5188. 
VERMONT PHILHARMONIC: Lou KOSma 
conducts 'From the Romantics to the Present.' 
which features works by Beethoven and 
Schubert, as wel I as contemporary composer 
Jennifer Higdon. Barre Opera House, Barre, 2 
pjn. $5-15. Info. 476-8188. 

outdoors 

KILLINGTON LGBTO WINTER PRIDE: See FRI.01, 
8 a.m.-S p.m, 

SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.02, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
WINTER ECOLOGY WALK: Naturalist George Lisi 
explains the benefits of cold-weather adapta- 
tion as identified in the winter stalks of edible 
and medicinal plants. Wisdom of the Herbs 
School, Woodbury. 3-4:15 p.m. $1-10: preregister. 
Info. 456-8122. 

seminars 

YOGA FOR BACK CARE WORKSHOP: Hatha yoga 
instructor Nikhil Ramburn presents postures 
for the shoulders and spine that help increase 
flexibility and range of motion. 12:30-4:30 p.m. 
$20-30. info, 870-0361. 

sport 

adult PICKUP dodgeball: Participants heave 
rubber-coated foam balls at opposing team 
members during weekly games. Robert Miller 
Community & Recreation Center, Burlington. 1-3 
p.m. $5: for ages 15 and up: players under age 18 
need parental permission. Info, 578-6081. 
FROZEN ONION WINTER BIKE RACE: Chip 
the icicles off your trusty steed for a lung- 
burning loop with lap options. Proceeds 
benefit the Moxie Sparks Scholarship Program. 
Registration, 9:30 a.m,; race, 11 a.m. Hubbard 
Park. Montpelier. 9:30 a.m. $20-25. Info, 229- 
9409. eventsiPonionriver.com. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CURLING CLUB: Players 
of all abilities sweep the ice every Sunday 
throughout the season. No special equipment 
is needed. Green Mountain Arena, Morrisville, 11 
a.m.-l p.m. $12 per game with membership: $16 
per game otherwise. Info, 399-2816. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Ladies of varying 
skill levels break a sweat while passing around 
the spherical polyhedron. Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3; for 
women ages 18 and up. Info. 864-0123. 

theater 

ACTING/THEATER WORKSHOP: Veteran per- 
former Ethan Bowen teaches a series of inten- 
sive sessions that explore acting essentials and 
his 'serious fun' technique. Spice Performing 
Arts Studio. Rochester, noon-3 p.m. $25. Info. 
767-4903. 

'EVITA' AUDITIONS: The Community Theatre 
Players hold tryouts for their May production of 
Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd Weber's pop opera. 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y.. 5-9 p.m. 
Free. Info. 518-523-2512. 

'TIME STANDS STILL': See WED.30. 2 p.m. 


MON. 04 

dance 

ELLEN SMITH AHERN & LIDA WINFIELD: In their 
interdisciplinary performance 'Long Gone.* the 
accomplished dancers explore the memories 
of those who have passed away. A discussion 


follows. McCarthy Arts Center, St. Michael's 
College. Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

film 

CINE SALON: Local film buffs appreciate 
the art of the cinematograph at a screening 
of Alexander Kluge's avant-garde experi- 
ment, Artists Under the Big Top: Perplexed. 
Howe Library. Hanover. N.H.. 7-9:45 p.m. Info, 
603-643-4120. 

'JOSH GROBAN LIVE: ALL THAT ECHOES’: This 

live broadcast concert features hits from the 
singer's 12-year catalogue, as well as selections 
from his new album, All that Echoes. Palace 
9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 7 p.m. $15. Info. 
864-5610. 

SMOKE SIGNALS': Chris Eyre's drama about life 
on an Indian reservation explores the friendship 
between two boys who are orphaned under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Catamount Arts Center, 
St Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

food & drink 


BREAKFAST WITH PRINCIPAL LINDA KELLEY: 



mont.com. Info. 773-2747. 

PRESERVED LEMONS: INSPIRATION FROM 
MOROCCO & THE MIDDLE EAST: City Market 
presents FolkFood’s Jason Frishman, who dem- 
onstrates how to pickle these citrus fruits and 
use them in recipes. McClure MultiGenerational 
center. Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregis- 
ter at citymarketcoop. Info. 861-9700. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.01, 10 a.m. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 
Larken Bunce, Guido Mase and students from 
the Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism 
evaluate individual constitutions and and 
health conditions. City Market Burlington, 4-7 
p.m. Free; preregister at info@vtherbcenter.org. 
Info. 861-9757. 

kids 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See 

THU.31, 10:30-11:15 a.m. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: See THU.31. 10:45 a.m. 

families come together for stories and activi- 
ties. Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield. 
6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812. sam@rul2.org. 
SHAKE YOUR sillies OUT: Tots swing and 
sway to music with children's entertainer Derek 
Burkins. JCPenney Court University Mall. South 
Burlington. 10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. ext 

SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown- 
up companions, south Hero congregational 
Church, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
stories WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers expand 
their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 11- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 



HI Burlington Barn: 
www. BurlingtonBarreVTcom 
for monthly rate specials 
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208 Flynn Ave Burlingtor 
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DERBY 

Saturday 
February 2 nd 
4pm 

Champlain Valley Expoiition 

GMDERBVDAMES.com 
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Join your friends at th 
16th annual Kids VT 

Camp& 
Sd/idol[~ 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 10 
BURLINGTON HILTON • FREE! 


MEET CAMP & SCHOOL STAFF • ASK QUESTIONS • INFO: KIDSVT.COM 


Preregister at kidsvt.com 
and you could win a 

Raised Jay Summer 
Camp scholarship 
or Sesame 
Street LIVE 
tickets! 




OWN YOUR 
BUSINESS! 



H P50T 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS # 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF ARTISTIC 
INSPIRATION, DISCOVERY AND PASSION! 

CANZONIERE 

GRECANICO 

SALENTINO 

"Utterly beguiling 
and trance-inducing." 

The New Yorker 



FESTIVE FOLK MUSIC 
OF PUGLIA, ITALY 

Ancient, pagan pizzica tarantata 
folk music and dance of southern 
Italy with a touch of 21st-century 
groove. CGS can enchant listeners 
with a tender love song, then 
electrify them with driving dance 
numbers on guitar, drums, accordion 
and bagpipes. Don't miss this 
New England debut! 

WED ! FEB 6 ! 7 PM 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


TUE.OS « P.52 

respectively, discuss how to effectively deal 
with the challenges of wind power. Sugar Maple 
Ballroom, Davis Center. UVM. Burlington. 4:30*6 
p.m. Free. Info. 656-8748. 

NED SWANBERG: Vermont Watershed 
Management's flood-hazard mapping coordina- 
tor explains new maps and insurance options to 
Washington County residents. Memorial Room. 
Montpelier city Hall. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 490-6160. 

words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary en- 
thusiasts improve their craft through ■home- 
work" assignments, journaling exercises, read- 
ing. sharing and occasional book discussions. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 10 a.m.-noon. 
Free. Info, 349-6970, 

SARAH GILLEN: The therapist introduces her 
new book. From Hurt to Joy. which details 
techniques for healing via the body's energy 
systems. Bear Pond Books, Montpelier, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 229-0774. 

'THE ABOLITIONIST' SCREENING & PANEL 
DISCUSSION: Excerpts from the PBS minise- 
ries about the slave-emancipation movement 
inspire a conversation facilitated by local histo- 
rians. Vermont History Center. Barre. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 828-2180. 


WED. 06 

business 

HEALTH CARE DECISIONS FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES IN 2013: Oanforth Pewter CEO 
Bram Kleppnerand Vermont Health Access 
Department's Sean Sheehan co-moderate 
a discussion on upcoming changes in the 
health-insurance market. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury. noon-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.30. 8-10 p.m. 

community 

WINOOSKI COALITION FOR A SAFE AND 
peaceful COMMUNITY: Neighbors and local 
businesses help create a thriving Onion City by 
weighing in on public-health and civic-engage- 
ment initiatives. O'Brien Community Center, 
Winooski, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 655-4565. 


food & drink 

A MOSAIC OF FLAVORS: RECIPES FROM THE 
HIMALAYAS OF NEPAL & BHUTAN: Umesh 
Acarya pairs up with City Market and prepares 
variations of culturally significant fermented 
foods from the countries. Sustainability 
Academy, Lawrence Barnes School, Burlington, 
6-7:30 p.m. $5-10: preregister at citymarket, 
coop. Info. 861-9700. 

games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: See WED.30, 7-9 p.m. 

health & fitness 

GUIDED MEDITATION: See WED.30. 5:30-7 p.m. 

LIVING HEALTHY WITH CHRONIC CONDITIONS: 

see TUE.05. 

MEDITATION & DISCUSSION: See WED.30, 
5:45-7 p.m. 

WINTER WELLNESS: clinical herbalist Shona 
MacDougall discusses tonics, supplements 
and superfoods that help keep cold-weather 
ailments at bay. Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m, $10-12: prereg- 
ister. Info. 224-7100. 

kids 

BURLINGTON YOUNG PROFESSIONALS 
SEMINAR SERIES: Phil Merrick and Jen Mincar 
from August First and Office Squared, respec- 
tively, share their professional experience with 
entrepreneurship. Office Squared, Burlington, 
5:30-7 p.m. $5-10. Info. 863-3489. 

ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: See WED.30, 10-11:30 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.30. 10-11:30 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.30. 11:15 a.m. 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 
WED.30, 11-11:30 a.m. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: THE 
WOODCHUCK'S WINTER: Young minds learn 
about hibernation and how "Chuckie" managed 
through the winter, will he see his shadow? 
North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 10- 
11:30 a.m. $5-8. Info. 229-6206, 

RICHFORD PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids up to 
age 6 wear their jammies for evening tales. 
Arvin A, Brown Library. Richford. 4-5 p.m. Free. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: See WED.30. 9-10:30 


crafts 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.30, 6-9 p.m. 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.30, 10- 
TODDLER TAEKWONDO: See WED.30. 10:30- 



film 


Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $3-10; free for members, lo- 
cal college students with valid ID and kids under 
6. Info, 656-0750. 

sport 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 

WED.30, 7-10 p.m. 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP 2012-13: See WED.30. 9 


talks 

BILL MCKIBBEN: The author and environmen- 
talist discusses the science and politics of 
climate change. Rutland Free Library. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 773-1860. 

BURR MORSE: In "Maple Sugar in the Soul." 
the author and sugar maker reads from 
various works and muses on life in the Green 
Mountains. Bradford Public Library. 6:30 p.m. 

FARMERS' NIGHT SERIES: JIM COOKE: History 
comes alive with the actor's solo performance, 
"Calvin Coolidge: More Than Two Words." 
inspired by the 30th president's writings 
and public speaking engagements. Vermont 
Statehouse, Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

MARK A. STOLER: The UVM history profes- 
sor discusses how presidential ratings have 
changed over time in "Who Were Our Worst 
Presidents?" Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

NANCY JAY CRUMBINE: Using writers Emily 
Dickinson and Annie Dillard as reference points, 
the Dartmouth College professor presents 
‘Words. Creativity and Spirituality." Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-6955. 

PATRICK WALSH a SHEFALI MISRA: The as- 
sociate professor of economics and assistant 
professor of political science, respectively, 
explain the debt ceiling and how it affects poli- 
tics. Room 315. St Edmund's Hall. St. Michael's 
College, Colchester. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 
PETER GALBRAITH: In "America's Foreign 
Policy Agenda," the Vermont senator consid- 
ers international issues facing the country. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free, info, 
878-8291. 


SCOTT WHEELER: Vermont Northland Journal's 
editor traces regional history from the Abenaki 
to modem times in "Newport: The Evolution 
of a Lakeside Community." Goodrich Memorial 
Library, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 
SIENNA CRAIG: In "Horses Like Lightning: A 
Story of Passage Through the Himalayas." 
the Dartmouth College anthropologist re- 
counts her experience living in remote Nepal. 
Congregational Church. Norwich. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 649-1184. 

WILD neighbors LECTURE SERIES: Animal- 
tracking expert Sue Morse employs her knack 
for storytelling in "Wild Cousins of Our Best 
Friends: Wolves, Coyotes and Foxes." Outdoor 
Gear Exchange, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $5. Info, 
860-0190. 


Dunne directs Oscar Wilde's comedy about 
a man's double life within the constraints of 
Victorian social customs. Briggs Opera House. 
White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $15-60. Info, 
296-7000. 

TIME STANDS STILL': See WED.30. 7:30 p.m. © 






classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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classes 


THE FOLLOWING CUSS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK ( INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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music 


Talking Points 

An interview with songwriter Tift Merritt 

BY DAN BOLLES 



YOU SAY SOMETHING WITH. HOPEFULLY. A FAIR AMOUNT 
OF PROFUNDITYTHAT SOUNDS AS IF IT GOULD HAVE 
FALLEN OUT OF THE MOUTH OF YOUR POSTMAN. 

TIFT MERRITT 


O n her latest record. Traveling 
Alone, Tift Merritt examines 
the emotional implications, 
both internal and external, of 
life’s various journeys. Simultaneously 
bold and vulnerable, the writingon the al- 
bum has been hailed as the Grammy-nom- 
inated tunesmith’s fi nest to date, a work of 
unfl inching honesty. 

The ideas of travelingand discovering 
a sense of place have long been thematic 
cornerstones of Merritt’s work, dating 
back to her 2002 debut, Bramble Rose, and 
are especially prominent in her more re- 
cent works. Another Country (2008) and 
See You on the Moon (2010). Equally key 
to the Americana songwriter’s style is the 
straightforward.often conversational tone 
she adopts in her writing 

That gift for gab is a skill that serves 
Merritt well in her other gig as the host 
of the monthly interview radio show, “the 


Spark,” for KRTS 93.S, a public radio sta- 
tion in Marfa, Texas. Over the course of 
the program's fi ve-year history, Merritt 
has chatted with a wide array of musi- 

Guests have included Roseanne Cash, Nick 
Hornby and, most recently, Andrew Bird 
— the last of whom shows up on Traveling 
Alone. 

In advance of her performance at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge this 
Thursday, January 31, Seven Days caught 
up with Merritt by phone. 

SEVEN DAYS: One of the interesting 
things about "the Spark" is this idea of 
eavesdropping on two artists discuss- 
ing their craft As an artist you take a 
different tack than, say, a journalist 
might How do you approach those in- 

TIFT MERRITT: I’m not a journalist. I’m 
not a cultural critic. I’m just interested in 


having a conversation about making work 
and making your own way, and the highs 
and lows of that. I like to spend time with 
someone else’s work. I think it’s really im- 
portant you give work outside of yourself 
the same quality of attention you might 
give your own work. And I like to think 
about what people are getting at, what 
they’re trying to do, and why. And then I 
get to sit down and talk to them about that 
I just learn a lot about creativity. I need to 
have that conversation. 

come from? 

TM: The fi rst time I went on the road, I got 
kind of lonely. And part of that was that I 
needed to have that kind of intense conver- 
sation. And when you’re on the road and 
with your band all day in the van, and then 
you talk to strangers at night, you don’t al- 
ways get to go to that place. So it was really 
important to me to fi gure out how to have 
that conversation. And this has become 
a great way to meet someone and have 
the ability to ask all those hard questions 
right away. 

SD: Are there aspects of those con- 
versations that you apply to your own 
work? 

TM: Absolutely. I learn something every 
time. And it's often something that seems 
to come just at the right time. There is 
something really beautiful about the feet 
that the "Spark” is just me, I do the whole 
thing all by myself. It’s not there to make 
money, though, of course, we all wish that 
thing we love to do just made money. But 
it’s a very self-contained little thing I learn 
from it. I love it. And I seek out people 
who are doing what I’m doing in their own 
way. And I always come away from it go- 
ing “God, I love my job." Actually, I have to 
spend time working on the “Spark” this af- 
ternoon. I’m so glad you reminded me how 
important it is! 

SD: You're welcome. In the last episode 
with Andrew Bird, you spoke about the 

istic lyrical style and your own style, 
which tends to be direct. Can you elabo- 
rate on that? 

TM: His writing is very open and open- 
ended, and sometimes uses words as sym- 


bols. Like the song "Nomenclature.” He’s 
using words in a phonic sense, words as 
rhythm. And that's even more important 
than the meaningof the words. He’s point- 
ing to bigger things, but you’re not really 
sure what he wants it to mean. It can mean 
a lot of di, erent things. 

Me, I am very interested in saying some- 
thing very specifi c and precise in a very 
simple way. I want to get to the heart of 
it and I want to put my fi nger on it. And 
through that I hope it opens to something 
bigger. But it’s through specifi city. 

I’m also very interested in writing in a 
very conversational tone. You say some- 
thing with, hopefully, a fair amount of 
profundity that sounds as if it could have 
fallen out of the mouth of your postman. I 
think that’s such a lovely place, and I really 
like to live there in my work. 

SD: I'm glad you brought up the idea of 
conversational tone. One of the tracks 
that struck me from the new record 
was the duet with Bird, "Drifting Apart," 
which is literally a conversation be- 
tween former lovers. 

TM: I didn’t write it with the idea that it 
would be a duet But once it started sim- 
mering it seemed to be this back and forth. 
And the conversational tone was impor- 
tant because it's not a high-drama kind of 
song It’s a man and a woman simply talk- 
ing to each other, stating facts, and having 
it be devastating in that way, rather than 
shouting at each other. 

SD: I think that's what makes the song 
so effective. " ere's a coldness about it. 

TM: And that is on purpose. I think the es- 
sence of drifting apart is a lack of emotion. 
And I wanted the song “Drifting Apart” to 
have that, and the fear that implies and the 
sadness and helplessness it implies. It's not 
the moment of fi ghting it’s the moment af- 
ter that. 


SD: Yeah ... well, I'm suffi ciently 
depressed now. 

TM: [Laughs] Sorry! © 


O Tift Merritt plays the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington 

Museum. 7:00 p.m. $16. AA. 
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BY DAN BOLLES 



Class Reunion 

Though relatively short-lived, hip-hop 
collective Tha vt union left an indelible 
imprint on the local scene and helped 
legitimize organically grown, free-range 
Green Mountain hip-hop. They weren’t 
the originators of hip-hop in the 802. 
But it’s safe to say the local rural-urban 
landscape would be vastly different 
if not for their contributions. Next 
Wednesday, February 6, at Nectar’s, 
the group will reunite for the first time 
since calling it quits in 2010. The show 
is a benefit for VT Union’s original 
turntablist, dj a-dog, who is battling 
leukemia, and will feature the group’s 
original MC lineup of nastee, Dakota, 
MANUS and MC B-FREE. DJ RUSSELL will fill in 
for A-Dog on the wheels of steel. 

To understand just how VT Union 
advanced the cause of local hip-hop, 
it’s helpful to understand some recent 
fundamental history of the genre in VT. 
At least in some respects, the current 
iteration of Vermont hip-hop traces its 
roots to an unlikely source, saxophonist 
dave grippo. In the late 1990s, Grippo 
held down a weekly residency at Red 
Square. Every Monday, the area’s finest 
players and singers would join the high 
school band teacher-cum-funk maven 
for a freewheeling jam session that 
went late into the evening — this was 
back when Red Square had live music 
until closing time ... ah, memories. 

A certain young local fan by the 
name of andy williams, aka DJ A-Dog, 
was a regular in the crowd at those 
sessions. As he told me for a story 
I wrote about VT hip-hop in 2007, 
Williams was as big a fan of funk as 
he was of hip-hop. So he approached 
Grippo about sitting in. 

“I basically forced myself on them,” 
Williams said in 2007. 

The musical connection was 
immediate, and Monday night at 
Red Square become as popular as 
Friday or Saturday. A-Dog's hip-hop 
influence on those sessions soon drew 
the interest of local MCs, including 

KONFLIK and BELIZBEHA'S FATTIEB, who 

also began sitting in, rhyming over 
james brown classics and the like. Those 
collaborations eventually begat a new 
trio, eye oh you, who started their own 
Red Square residency on Thursdays. 

Eye Oh You begat three the hard way, 
a collaboration between Fattie B, 

A-Dog, and newcomers Nastee and 
Manus, which eventually grew into 
Tha VT Union. Those two groups were 


contemporaries of early-to-mid-2000s 
BTV hip-hop acts such as the loyalists 
and the aztext, the latter of whom are 
still active locally and now viewed as 
practically elder statesmen in Vermont 
hip-hop. (I mean, they are like, in their 
thirties.) 

Along with the Aztext, various Fattie 
B projects, burntmd and others, Tha 
VT Union helped usher in an era of 
hip-hop that has flourished in Vermont 
since the mid-2000s. By promoting the 
hell out of local hip-hop and helping to 
centralize a splintered scene — and also, 
by being really good — they helped turn 
audiences skeptical about the quality 
and legitimacy of Vermont hip-hop into 
eager fans. And they opened the door 
for the wave of local hip-hop acts that 
have graced our scene since. 

Would hip-hop have found a home 
in Vermont if a 23-year-old DJ A-Dog 
hadn’t pestered Dave Grippo into letting 
him sit in on those funk jams in the late 
1990s? Of course it would have. Music, 
like life, always finds a way. But it just 
so happens that he did, and helped to 
change the course of the state’s hip-hop 
history, which includes one of his better 
projects, Tha VT Union. 

BiteTorrent 


Speaking of local-music history, Tha VT 
Union aren’t the only area act reuniting 
this week. On Wednesday, February 6 — 
of course it would have to be the same 
night — phish drummer jon fishman's 
bluesy country-rock side project, pork 


tornado, takes the stage at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge. If you're 
unfamiliar, the band formed in 1997 and 
also featured cofounder dan archer, sax 
man joe mdore, bassist aaron hersey and 
keyboardist phil abair. After releasing 
and touring behind their lone album 
in 2002, they called it quits, and Pork 
Tornado haven’t been heard from since. 
No idea why they’re getting back on the 
horse now, but, having mostly missed 
their run in the late 1990s, I’m curious 


I’d just like to point out I made it 
through that whole bit without making 
a snarky Phish joke. 


I had a lot of fun at Darkness on the 
Edge of Winooski, the local all-star 
tribute to bruce Springsteen at the 
Monkey House last Friday. There were 
some very good performances (lowell 
THOMPSON, VEDORA, MARYSE SMITH); some 
very interesting performances (paddy 
reagan's iPad karaoke version of “Streets 
of Philadelphia”); and some, er, other 
performances. But I think the highlight 
of the night might well have been the 
duet between Alexandria hall (tooth 
ACHE.) and ANDRE WELKS of LAWRENCE WELKS 
and our bear To cross. The duo played 
deconstructed electro-pop versions of 
“Dancing in the Dark" and “I’m on Fire” 
that were unlike anything else served 
up that night. It was also fascinating 
simply to watch Welks hammer away 
on the vibraphone, which I had no idea 
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he could play, let alone play well. Who 
knew? My only suggestion for future 
such concerts is to organize what bands 
will play which songs. While hearing a 
few different versions of certain songs 
was interesting, the fifth time we were 
treated to “Atlantic City" was probably 
more than enough. 


Last but not least, Potterheads, take 
note, grace and her merry band of 
insomniacs were guests on the Monday, 
January 28, Daytrotter session at 
Daytrotter.com, marking the band’s 
third appearance on the web concert 
series. I haven’t had a chance to tune in 
yet — this column was written earlier 
— so I’ve no critical insight, except to 
say that the drawing that accompanies 
each Daytrotter episode is certain 
to be a more flattering likeness than 
Potter's visage on the Church Street 
Marketplace mural. 

Dept, of Corrections 

Last week’s fond farewell to mushpost 
founder and all-around solid dude 
nick concklin contained a minor but 
regrettable goof. Namely, in the last few 
mentions of the brainy EDM auteur, 

I misspelled his name as “Conklin,” 
instead of “Concklin.” 

In a way, it's actually sort of 
appropriate that I dropped the second 
“C” from Nick's surname, because I’ve 
managed to do so roughly every single 
time I've written about the guy over the 
last two-ish years. It's sort of become 


a running joke between us: I write 
something marginally clever about 
some show Mushpost is producing, 
Nick writes in to say, “Thanks for the 
mention! It was (funny/offensive/ 
smart/set the cause of EDM back 20 
years)! Also, you spelled my name 
wrong. Again." We all have a good 


chuckle, and I promise never to do it 
again. Lather, rinse, repeat. 

So you see, it really couldn’t have 
ended any other way. Still, I apologize. 
And I swear I’ll never drop another “C” 
from Concklin’s name again. Best of 
luck, Nik! ® 
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This Week on 
Tour Date with 
DJ Liu 
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music podcast Tour Date with 
dj llu* kicks off this Wednesday. 
January 30. This week. Liu's guest 
is dave gutter, the lead singer of 
Maine's rustic overtones, who 
play Signal Kitchen In Burlington 
this Saturday. February 2. with DR. 
green and kinky creature. Tune 
at 7d.blogs.com/tour_date. 
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Research Experiences for 
High School Students and Teachers 
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BANANA WINDS CAFE & PUB: Shane & Morgan 
(rock). 7:30 pm. Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: No Diggity: Return to the '90s 
(90s dance party). 9 p.m.. $5. 

HALFLOUNGE: Zack duPont (singer-songwriter), 9 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: EOTO. Crizzly (live 
EDM), 9 pm, $20/25. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: First Friday 
with Doll Fight!. DJs Precious & Liu (punk, dance), 8 
p.m„ $5/10. 18*. 

LEVITY : Standup Comedy Showcase. 9 p.m„ 58. 
LIFT Ladies Night 9 p.m„ Free/S3. 

MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Jake Whitesell Trio 
(jazz), 8:30 p.m. Free, 

MONKEY HOUSE: Spirit Animal (rock), 9 p.m„ $5. 
NECTAR'S: Happy Ending Fridays with Jay Burwick 
(solo acoustic). S p.m.. Free. Seth Yacovone (solo 
acoustic blues). 7 p.m.. Free. Blues for Breakfast 
(Grateful Dead tribute). 9 p.m., $S. 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Patrick Fitzsimmons (singer- 
songwriter). 7 p.m., $5-10 donation. 


central 

BAGITOS: Generations (acoustic). 6 p.m.. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN DJ Jonny P (Top 40). 

9 pm.. 52. 

POSITIVE PIE 2: First Friday Dance Party with DJ 
PURPLE MOON PUB: e OneManGreenBand (rock). 



POSITIVE PIE 2: Zack duPont Band (indie folk), 
10:30 pm., 55. 

PURPLE MOON PUB: e Woodshed Wailers 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM 

ONEoverZERO | reggae). 10 pm.. Free. 

SLIDE BROOK LODGE & TAVERN Magic Grass 
(bluegrass). 9 p.m., Free. 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: John Mayall (blues). 7 pm.. 
$45. 

champlain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Dance Party with DJ Earl (Top 40), 9 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN BandAnna (Americana), 
6 pm.. S3. 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Storm Cats (jazz). 7:30 p.m. 


MATTERHORN: Blues for Breakfast (Grateful Dead 



PARKER PIE CO. Bad Luck (rock). 8 p.m.. Free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Gridline Bass Band (rock). 10 p.m„ 


SUN. 03 

burlington area 
CLUB METRONOME: Burlington Bass Collective 
presents Sundae with Rekkon, Gortek, Entendre 
(EDM). 9 p.m., Free. 

HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides (house). 7 p.m.. Free. Pop 
Rap Dance Party with Tommy. Jory & JJ Dante 
(hip-hop), 10 p.m. ( Free, 

NECTAR'S Mi Yard Reggae Night with Big Dog & 
Demus. 9 pm.. Free. 


Time Session, 1 pm., Free. Trio Gusto (gypsy jazz ), 5 
pm.. Free. Tango Sessions. 7 pm.. Free. " omas Kivl 
(singer-songwriter), 9:30 pm.. Free. Equanimity 
(rock), 11 pm.. Free. 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: ' e Listening Series: Joy Kills 
Sorrow, BrettHughes and Kat Wright (indiefolk), I 
pm.. 510. 18*. 

SKINNY PANCAKE Sean Gaskell (kora). 6p.m.. 
$5-10 donation. 


central 

BAGITOS: Molly Durnin (acoustic). 11 a.m.. 
Donations. 


northern 

BEE'S KNEES: MLS Trio (jazz), 7:30 pm.. Donations. 
MATTERHORN: Chris Tagatac (acoustic rock), 4 


MON. 04 


lig Dog (reggae). 

up.m.,$z3/au. 

HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Open Jam, 10:30 pm. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE Walk the 

NECTAR'S: Metal Monday: Unconscious 

t Sanguine Sun 

with Wylie. 7 pm.. 



RED SQUARE: Industry Night with Robbie J 
(hip-hop), 11 p.m.. Free. 




SLIDE BROOK LODGE & TAVERN ONEoverZERO 
s (reggae). 9 pm., Free. 

H champlain valley 

£ 51 MAIN: David Bain (roots). 5 p.m.. Free, 

g ON THE RISE BAKERY: ~ e Hillary Reynolds Band 

> TWO BROTHERS TAVERN DJ Mashtodon (hip-hop), 
w 10 pm.. Free. 

northern 


? BEE'S KNEES: Malicious Brothers (blues). 7:30 pm., 

o Donations. 

o MATTERHORN: Turkuaz (funk), 9 pm. $5. 



5 RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN Friday Night 
Frequencies with 0J Rekkon (hip-hop), 10 p.m.. 

5 regional 

2 M0N0P0LE: Capital Zen (rock), 10 pm.. Free. 

> THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 pm.. 


SAT.02 

burlington area 

CHURCH & MAIN RESTAURANT: Night Vision 
£ (EDM). 9 pm.. Free. 

i CLUB METRONOME: Retronome ( 80s dance party), 
~ 10 pm.. $5. 



By the Roots While reggae has seen a variety of 
stylistic trends come and go over the years, since forming in 1989, 
St. Croix’s midnite have stayed true to their stylistic and spiritual 
roots — specifically, the heyday ofl970s roots reggae. Touring in 
support of their newly released record. Free 



REVIEW thlS 


Social Band, 
Those Stars 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



In the age of "Glee,” vocal music is no 
longer the dirty little secret of high 
school chorus geeks (slightly more 
outgoing but equally awkward cousins 
ofband geeks) and energetic college 
a cappella groups. The success of that 
Fox TV show, coupled with an increase 
in popularity of vocal-based television 
talent shows, has sparked a resurgence 
of interest in a cappella music not seen 
since Rockapella implored us to wonder 
where in the world Carmen Sandiego 

It’s a (mostly) welcomedevelopment. 
Inherent cheesiness of 99.9 percent of 
modem pop a cappella aside, anything 
that sparks an interest in singing among 
kids is a good thing. Because kids who 
grow up singing eventually become 


adults who sing and, perhaps, join 
groups like Vermont’s Social Band. 

Or become snarky music critics. But I 

Since forming in 1998, Social Band 
have ranked among the state’s better 
vocal ensembles. Whether exploring 
the mysterious tones of American 
shape-note singing, the classic vocal 
compositions of the medieval and 
Renaissance eras, or British Isles folk 
and madrigal music, the group performs 
with commendable attention to detail 
and technique, as well as a palpable, 
well, glee for singing. While their 
material is often classical in nature. 
Social Band’s approach is to meld 
scholarly pursuits with energy and 
enthusiasm. 


The group’s latest recording. Those 
Stars, is similarly marked by heady 
academic compositions and lively and 
often playful performances. Much like 
their 2005 release, Vermont Composers 
Project, was built entirely of local 
compositions. Those Stars draws on the 
works of Vermont and New England- 
based composers and poets. 

The album comprises some 16 
compositions in all, including music 
by the likes of Colin McCa' rey, Pete 
Sutherland, Tom Cleary and a pair of 
Pattons, Will and Anna. Poetry is culled 
from a variety of bards both past and 
present, from famed Massachusetts 
preacher and abolitionist John Leland 
(1754-1841) to modern works from 
Glover’s Burt Porter and Marlboro 
College professor T. Hunter Wilson. 

The result is a collection diverse in 
both style and language, but one that 
fl ows together seamlessly. Cleary’s 


contemporary “Three Seasons” works 
in concert with more jazz-infl ected 
o' erings from Will Patton (“Those 
Stars,” “Morning”). And these sit snugly 
alongside madrigal-esque suites such 
as Sara Doncaster’s “Early Summer 
Moming/Summer Evening” and Pete 
Sutherland's “New Ecstasy." 

In certain moments. Social Band 
could seem to use a refresher in 
fundamentals. For example, during 
“Three Seasons” — an admittedly 
challenging technical piece — the group, 
particularly the bass section, struggles 
to maintain pitch and blend. It might 
be due to a lack of breath support 
during sustains. But under the watch of 
director Amity Baker, those moments 
are rare. On die whole. Those Stars is a 
fi ne example of vocal music sung with 
skill and passion. 

Those Stars by Social Band is 
available at cdbaby.com. 

DAN BOLLES 



The Sweet Remains, 
North & Prospect 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

The story of the Sweet Remains is kinda 
neat. It goes thusly: Three dudes who 
have had varying degrees of pop-music 
success meet by chance in a Rhode 
Island hotel room. During the ensuing 
jam session, said dudes discover a 
distinct musical kinship and resolve 
to start a band. And they resolve to 
make it work, despite challenges both 
geographical (living in di‘ erent parts of 
the country) and biographical (day jobs, 
fl edglingsolo careers, families, i 


workable niche for themselves, touring 
and recording on their own terms and 
generally living both the dream and 
happily ever after. If it were a movie, it 
would be a feel-good bromantic comedy 
starring Jason Segal, Jonah Hill and 
James Franco, with cameos by John 
Mayer and maybe a drugged-out David 
Crosby. And should said brom-com 
ever be greenlit by a Hollywood exec, 
it would already have a soundtrack 
in place: the Sweet Remains’ second 
record. North ft Prospect. 

Much like their 2009 debut.Iaure/ 
ft Sunset, and as its title suggests. North 


Lo and behold, it does work. Drawing ft Prospect is primarily concerned with 
navigating life’s crossroads. The band’s 
three songwriters — Greg Naughton 

® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: S 


(NYC), Brian Chartrand (Phoenix) and 
Rich Price (Burlington) — juxtapose 
time-honored pop-music themes of 
love and wanderlust with the more 
mundane and sometimes harsh realities 
of growing up or getting older — no, 
they’re not the same thing. At the risk of 
a spoiler, the band’s general consensus 
mostly falls in line with the words of 
Liverpool’s greatest rock philosophers: 
All you need is love. 

The Sweet Remains’ sophomore 
studio album — they released a live disc 
last year — is almost shamelessly bright 
and optimistic, like the aforementioned 
John Mayer on a Zoloft bender. And 
why not? Somehow, in an age when 

snag a gig at the local co‘ ee house, 
the Sweet Remains have fi gured out 
a way to succeed musically — they’ll 
tour Europe in April — while balancing 


“real” lives. And this in their late thirties 
and early forties, when it’s common for 
musicians to grudgingly put down their 
guitars, as so many childish things. 

It’s precisely this unyielding 
optimism that makes North ft Prospect 
so damned likable and prevents it from 
treading too far into sensitive-guy pop 
schmaltz. Much as Price has done in 
his solo work, the Sweet Remains craft 
snug, warm little tunes and deliver 
them with exceptional polish and grace. 
The album is not without occasional 
moments of gooey sentimentality that 
would make David Gray blush — ‘The 
Best Is Yet to Come,” ‘The Moment” 

— but it’s a roundly solid e~ ort that 
aft cionados of elegant acoustic pop will 
no doubt adore. 

North ft Prospectby the Sweet 
Remains is available at cdbaby.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

^ OPPORTUNITIES IN 



► Sustainable Economics APRIL 20-27 

Graduate level course for all those interested in learning at 
Cuba's approach to ' ' " ' 


w and innovative business models. 


| ► The Cuban Health Care System JUNE 22-29 

Graduate level course for health care providers, administrators and 
medical students interested in studying Cuba's Health Care System. 

i DETAILS: BURLINGTON.EDU/CUBA-PROGRAM 
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Goddarc . allege 


Education 1 
/for a lifetime 

FEBRUARY 1ST APPLICATION DEADLINE FOR DEGREES IN: 

» BA in Individualized Studies 
» BA in Health & Arts Sciences 
» BA in Sustainability 
goddard.edu | 800.906.8312 

» Study at home in a community that will shape your learning. 

» Connect with students, faculty and staff during an 8 day residency. 
» Design your degree with individualized guidance from faculty advisors. 

Goddard College 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORT TOWNSEND & SEATTLE, WA 
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Making a Di~ erence? 

"Seat's Taken" at BCA Center 



Nevertheless, some of the pieces do so quite 
eloquently. A pair of S'oot-tall "soundsuits” 
by Chicago-based artist Nick Cave are visu- 
ally spectacular in tleir resemblance to the 
feathered, spangled and colorfully brocad- 
ed costumes worn ay Mardi Gras Indians 
— that’s the African American krewe that 
gets the good times rolling in the annual 
New Orleans parade. 

heard as well asseen at the BCA Cen- 
ter, because elsewhere he has designed 
them as audio srulptures. How they fi t 
into the show’s theme of exclusion and 
inclusion isn’t obvious. 

Of all the works in “Seat’s Taken,” 
four nonfunctional chairs by Montpe- 
lier artist Angelo Arnold come closest 
to referencing the show’s title — but 
in a liteilist sense. While it’s 
that no cie could sit in any of 
se elongated or warped pieces of 


furniture, it seems sketchy to ar- 
gue that Arnold intends them as 
metaphors for exclusion. They 
appear more like imaginatively 
formalist works that combine 
unexpected materials — the 
bristled parts of brooms, for 
example, that substitute for 
legs on an otherwise ordinary 
wooden foldingchair. 

Nathan Vincent plays 

heavier political bass line in 
his set of crocheted objects. 

The New York artist uses a stereo- 
objects emblematic of aggressive mas- 
culinity — a sword, for instance, along 
with a joystick, a slingshot and a (very 
funny) grouping of small black bombs 
with dainty white fuses. The e° ect, 
as Hellerman hopes, is to destabilize 
long-accepted associations. 

traits by anorher New Yorker, Alix 
Smith, also occupies a secure place 
on the curatir’s thematic agenda. 
She shows sime-sex couples look- 
ing utterly bourgeois and oddly 
unsmiling as they observe their 


J udging from the first show he’s 
bled as curator of the BCA Cente: 
Hellerman will be presenting soi 
ambitious, challenging and eclec- 
tic exhibits during hist tenure at Burling- 
ton’s highest-profi le ar venue. 

“Seat’s Taken’’ brings to the Church 
Street Marketplace wo rks by 11 artists, 
mostly youngandnotf from Vermont 


will gt 


M 




nately beautiful, amusing, vapid and, in 
one case, horrifying; 

Hellerman, 27, comes to BCA with a 
broad awareness of what’s happening in 
the contemporary art world. He spent 
the previous six years (helping enlarge 
an Ohio insurance company’s collection 
of some 6500 paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures, photos and installations by living 
American artists. Hellerman’s personal 
contacts, as well as his : familiarity with 
aesthetic trends, underlie a show that 
features a variety of meedia, styles and 
perspectives. 

“Seat’s Taken” also has what its cu- 
rator considers to be a unifyingtheme. 

The show aims to be ann examination 
of human interaction, i especially of 
the prejudicial sort. Tlihe title comes 
from the 1994 movie Forrest Gump, in 
which Tom Hanks’ outsider character 
is told by passengers om a school bus, 
“Seat’s taken. You can’tsit here." 

“The scene is iconioic,” according 
to a wall text that introduces the BCA 
Center show. The pieces on display are 

about exclusion, inclusion and diver- 
sity,” visitors are further told at the out- 
set. “Close interrogation of the work in 
■Seat’s Taken' will reveal issues surround- 
ing race, gender, religicon, values, wealth 
and identity.” 

Some of the art does do that, but much 
of it doesn’t. While the 10 or so pieces can 
all be assayed — and, im a few instances, 
enthusiastically admired - as individual 
art objects, the show ddoesn’t cohere in 
the way Hellerman warnts it to. He em- 
ploys lengthy, dense e: exegeses posted 
alongside many of the works to persuade 
viewers that what they/’re seeing fits into 
his conceptual box. Thiese curatorial inti 
pretations can make it : hard for the 
speak for itself. 



kids in settings of material comfort Smith succeeds in 
subverting assumptions about what constitutes “normal- 
cy" — and whether that’s a condition to be aspired to. 

Naoko Wowsugi also uses photography to comment 
on identity. Her sequence of 18 group portraits leads the 
viewer along a trail in which an individual in one group 


photo turns up in the next Wowsugi suggests that we’re 
all pretty closely interconnected, despite apparent sepa- 
rations into subcultures such as skaters, goths, cyclists. 
Girl Scouts, Muslims and daycare toddlers. 

The show’s standouts, in terms of both composition 
and content, are the pair of oval-bordered, ink-and- 
acrylic sketches by Frohawk Two Feathers. This Los An- 
geles artist gives visual form to his imagined saga of two 
18th-century colonial nations, Frengjand and Fenoscan- 
dia. Frohawk poses serious questions regarding race and 
power, but he evokes bigsmiles on viewers’ faces as well 
as furrowed brows. His works bear over-the-top titles and 
list co° ee and tea as materials — which presumably ac- 
count for the spills and stains on the otherwise expertly 
marked paper. The images are self-consciously melodra- 
matic yet expressive of a droll sensibility. 

Many viewers may choose to avoid Todd Pavlisko’s 
video on the second fl oor. “Centerpiece” is a grotesque 
— and failed — attempt at making art. From three angles 
and over the course of 13 nauseating minutes, Pavlisko is 
shown hammering a nail through his left foot and into a 
wooden fl oor. Notwithstanding the allusion to the cruci- 
fi xion of Christ (the ultimate outsider?), the video’s inclu- 
sion in “Seat's Taken” is sensationalist and gratuitous. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


B “Seat's Taken." a group exhibit at BCA Center. Burlington. 
' rough April 6. burlingtoncityarts.org/bcacenter 




Burlington. Info. 540-3081. 

I ROSEDAHL: 'Feathers, Fu 


through January 31 at Island Arts 
' " i Hero Gallery. Meet the artist: 
‘ y, January 30. noon-l:30 


LA WOZNIAK: Magic Mountain; 


the back roads of the American 
landscape. Through February 1 at 
Colburn Gallery in Burlington. Talk: 
Wednesday, January 30, 5:30 pm 
Info. 656-2014. 

MOLAS IN TRANSITION: THE TEXTILE 


collection of the layered, reverse- 
applique and embroidered blouse 
fronts and backs made and worn by 
Kuna women in Panama. Through 
February 12 at Sent Northrop Memor 
Library in Fairfield. The Mola collector 
and Concordia University professor 
emeritus Kathryn Lipke screens her 

Thursday. January 31. 6:30 p.m. Info. 

JALEH MANSOOR: The Aitforum critic 


GROUNDHOG DAY GALA: Visitors 
meet exhibiting artists and nosh on 
hors d oeuvres: those who correctly 
predict Punxsutawney Phil's shadow 
status upon registration are entered 
into a raffle to win a grand gallery gift. 
Saturday. February 2. 5:30-8 p.m„ 
Grand Isle Art Works. Info, 378-4591. 
STUDIO OPEN HOUSE: Artists show 
their illustrations, oil paintings, mono- 
prints, mosaics, collages, encaustic 
work, photography and watercolors. 
Friday. February T, 6-8 p.m., Studio 266 
Burlington. Info. 578-2512. 

EVIE LOVETT: ’Backstage at the 
Rainbow Cattle Co.: The Orag Queens 
of Dummerston, VL," Vermont Folklife 
Center audio interviews paired with 
photographs from a gay bar on a 
rural strip of Route 5 just north of 
Brattleboro. Through February 9 
at Chaffee Downtown Art Center in 
Rutland. The artist gives a talk called 

Thursday. January 31. 7 p.m. Info. 

Silver prints from the museum's 
permanent collection. Through 
February 3 at Middlebury College 

professor May Mantell discusses 
the exhibit she curated: Wednesday. 
January 30. 4 p.m. Info. 443-3168. 

MONTPELIER ART WALK: More than 


RECEPTIONS 

AMY LEE: ’NYC 1998-2012/ photo 


JOSEPH SALERNO: ’Ridgeltne 



Plattsburgh State Art Museum. N.Y. 
Reception: Friday. February 1, 5-7 
p.m. info. 518-564-2474. 

JILL MADDEN: 'Northern Landscapes." 
oil paintings Inspired by the local 

February 1 through April 27 at Left 
Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday, February 1, 6-8 p.m. 
Info. 862-1001. 

Jewelry by Rose, who uses an ancient 
process called lost-wax casting, and 
Epstein, who combines traditional 
metalsmithing with an artist's vision, 
February 1 through 18 at Frog Hollow in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday, February 

CHRISTY MITCHELL: ’Source and 
Alter/ artwork made from discarded 
architectural drawings, children's 
books, magazines, wire and bathroom 
tiles. February 1-26 at Vintage Inspired 
in Burlington. Reception: Friday, 
February 1. 5-8 p.m. Info. 355-5418. 

BROKEN HEARTS & SWEET TARTS': 

Artwork about love and loss, and 
saucy depictions of ‘tarts* behind a 
red curtain in the Backspace Gallery. 
February 1 through 23 at S.P. A.C.E. 
Gallery in Burlington. Reception: 

Friday, February 1, 5-9 p.m. Info, 
spacegalleryvt.com. 

LARGE WORKS': Artworks that mea- 

February 1 through April 20 at Soda 
Plant in Burlington. Reception: Friday, 
February 1. 5-9 p.m. Info, 578-2512. 

JONAS POWELL & RYAN PEOEN- 

SPEAR: Powell's photography of 
Chittenden county landmarks, food 
and culture: Peden-Speafs mixed- 
media works that explore perception 
and the merging of organic and 
machine. February 1 through 28 at 
Davis Studio Gallery in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday. February 1. 5-8 p.m. 

‘THE MYSTERIOUS MIND': Paintings 
and sculptures by Nina Benedetto. 
Joan Curtis, Thomas McGraw, Mareva 


through March 24 at Vermont Institute 
of Contemporary Arts in Chester. 
Reception: Friday. February 1. 5:30-8 
p.m. Info. 875-1018. 

DREW PEBERDY: Artwork that 
explores why directors make bad 
movies. February 1-28 at Main Street 
Museum in White River Junction. 
Reception: Friday. February 1. 5-8 p.m. 
Info. 356-2776. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: 

Paintings, drawings and sculpture 
by the Montpelier artist. Visitors are 
invited to drop by Monday through 
Friday, 3-6 p.m.. and be the subject 
of a ’talking portrait/ a life-size 
pencil drawing. February 1 through 

in Montpelier. Reception: Friday, 
February 1, 4-8 p.m. Info, 839-5349. 
LEONIDAS CHALEPAS: ’Sculpture/ 
work by the visiting artist in 

Carving Studio and Sculpture 
Center. Through February 22 at 
Calvin Coolidge Library. Castleton 
state College. Reception: Tuesday, 
February 5. 4-6 p.m. Info. 468-6052. 
GABRIELLE TSOUNIS: Tzigane/ oil 

the artist's world travels. February 1 
through April 1 at Vintage Jewelers in 
Burlington. Reception: Friday. February 
1, 5-8 p.m. Info, 862-2233. 

LOIS BEATTY: Monoprints by the 
Upper Valley artist exhibited with jew- 
elry by Stacy Hopkins and sculpture 
by Ria Blaas. February 1 through 23 
at Scavenger Gallery in white River 
Junction. Reception: Artisanal Cellars 
hosts a wine tasting: Friday, February 

watercolor Birds," nature-inspired 
paintings by the self-taught artist and 
former engineer. February 1-28 at the 
Cheshire Cat in Montpelier. Reception: 
Friday. February 1. 4-6 p.m. Info. 




IYENGAR 

YOGA CENTER 

OF VERMONT 


Safe, encouraging, 
illuminative classes 
for all bodies and 
levels of experience 


Engraving 

Special! 


FEBRUARY 3 NOON 


Get your next Danforth Pewter purchase 
personalized! $3.00 engraving 
January 28“> - February 2 M 


rebecca@IYCVT.com 

www.facebook.com/IYCVT 


second floor, across the walkway 


art 







Robert Hitzig Robert Hitzig is recreating the identity of wood. A 
hobbyist furniture maker turned artist, the Vermonter reimagines the material of a 
typical kitchen table with his unique painting-sculpture hybrids. “I like to challenge 
and be challenged,” Hitzig explains in an artist statement. “Wood is commonly 
seen as a functional medium, used for making something ‘purposeful,' providing a 
surface to cut vegetables, hold a computer, a dinner plate, a roof over your head.” 
Hitzig uses tinted shellac to create pieces that deliver the perfect interplay of 
texture and color, transforming the functional into the thought provoking. Hitzig's 
work will be at the SEABA Center in Burlington February 1 through 27. Pictured: 
“Trapezoid Flag.” 


by his friend and fellow frequenter of Manhattan's 
famed Mudd Club. The exhibit is on loan from 
Niagara University's Castellan! Art Museum. 
Through March 30 at Bailey/Howe Library, UVM. in 
Burlington. Info. B5B-3294. 

NORTHERN VERMONT ARTS ASSOCIATION: Work 
by artist members. February 2 through March 2 at 
Fletcher Free Library in Burlington. Info, 865-7211 
'OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE': 
Intricately crafted objects, including masks, textiles 
and weaponry, from indigenous cultures of the 
Pacific Islands. Through May 24 at Fleming Museum, 
UVM. in Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 


I': An exhibition that aims to 
in interaction, question the way we 


to the unfamiliar, uncomfortable and different; 
GREGG BLASDEL: Bounty; a sculptural installa- 
tion by the recipient of the 10th annual Barbara 
Smail Award. Through April 6 at BCA Center in 
Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 


STEVE CLARK: Watercolor. acrylic and mixed- 
Through February 28 at Shelburne Vin eyard. Info. 


STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Work by 11 Vermont 


PHILIP BROU: 'Central Casting; paintings of 
veteran film extras. Through February 1 at office 
Hours Gallery in Burlington. 

■RARE EARTH': Landscape photography from 
every crook and bend around the globe. Through 
February 3 at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 


Ghost Series," paintings inspired by the creatures 
in Chinese mythology driven by intense emotional 
needs. Through February 28 at the Firebird Cafe In 

SARAH E. GORDON: Colorful abstract paintings. 


their own art. Through February 28 at Mezzanine 
Gallery. Fletcher Free Library, in Burlington. Info, 

'THIS PLACE OF VISION: 21ST ANNUAL WINTER 
GROUP EXHIBIT': Work by more than a dozen 
artists, including featured artist Kerry O, Furlani. 
Through January 31 at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery 
in Shelburne. Info, 985-3848. 

WINNIE LOOBY & KECIA GABORIAULT: Canvas, 
collage and textile work created collaboratively. 
Through January 31 at Rose Street Artists' Co-op in 
Burlington. Info. 540-0376. 


CENTRAL VT SHOWS »P.70 



state Vermont 


BUSINESS ANALYST 

Department of Health Access 

We have an exciting and challenging opportunity to work for Vermont's Health Benefit 
Exchange! You will be responsible for designing new operational processes for the Exchange 
through business process re-design workflow analysis and requirements development. We 
are looking for enthusiastic candidates with knowledge of health benefits operations and 
experience with one or more standardized business process definition approaches. Candidates 
should have the ability to work with project managers and end users to interpret business 
requirements. For more information, contact Justin Tease at justin.tease@state.vt. us. 

We currently have two positions open: (You must apply separately) 

Position; Application Deadline; Open Until Filled. Position: Application Deadline: Open Until Filled. 

For questions related to your application, please contact the Department of Human 
(TTY /Relay Service). The Stale of Vermont is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Discover 

the Didgeridoo 


I FLEMING 
MUSEUM 


university! 
-i/VERMONT I 


www.flemingmuseum.org • 656-0750 
61 Colchester Ave. Burlington 


Wednesday, February 6 

6:00 PM Regular Admission 


Musician Pitz Quattrone performs on the 
didgeridoo, and talks about its role in the 
culture, rituals, and traditions of Australia. 



BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 

VOTED BEST FURNITURE STORE IN 20] 1 & 201 2 


art 


COOL SOFAS 

AT PRICES THAT WILL AAAKE YOU SMILE © 

/ 

KENT SOFA * ' 



PIERCE SOFA 

Available in 
Paprika and 


We appreciate Hie support of our community of which 
we are proud to be a part of for almost 29 years. 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 

www.burlingtonfumiturecompany.com 




MENTAL HEATH & SUBSTANCE ABUSE SERVICES (MHSAS) 
Substance Abuse Clinical Care Coordinator MHSAS Job ID # 1130 

Masters level Clinician to provide care coordination for clients receiving 
buprenorphine treatment in Chittenden and Franklin counties. Full time. 

Case Manager - Safe Recovery MHSAS Job ID #1179 

Provide case management and specialized intervention services to people who 
inject drugs, or who are at high risk of injection drug use. Full time. 

Administrative Program Assistant - Safe Recovery MHSAS Job ID #1154 

Responsible for Safe Recovery program's grant compliance, data management and 
grant reporting, including implementation of our structured system for program 
evaluation. Full time. 
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central 

■20-30/20-30': Work in a variety of media by 20- to 
30-year-old Vermont artists. Juried by cartoonist 
James Sturm and printmaker Rachel Gross. 
Through March 13 at Chandler Oallery in Randolph. 

'BEGUILED BY THE WILD: THE ART OF CHARLEY 

HARPER': Twenty-three serigraph prints by 
the artist known for his highly stylized wildlife 
prints, posters and book illustrations, presented 
alongside hands-on art activities and a companion 

exhibit CARTOONISTS' TAKE ON CHARLEY 
HARPER: GRAPHIC WORK FROM THE CENTER 

FOR cartoon studies. Through February 3 at 
Montshlre Museum of Science in Norwich, Info, 

'DIGITAL REGIONAL': A photography exhibit featur- 
ing digitally manipulated images, virtual-reality 
photography and panoramas by lan Creitz. Les 
Jorgensen and MaryJane Sarvis. Through February 
8 at Feick Fine Arts Center, Green Mountain 
College, in Poultney. Info, 287-8398. 

GRAOUATE EXHIBITION: Work by Vermont College 
of Fine Arts students. Through February 2 at 
College Hall Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 828-8600. 
'HEY, THEY CAN REALLY DRAW A LINE': A group 
exhibit of works curated from Mark Waskow's 
Waskowmium that examine line quality. Through 
March 30 at ORCA Media in Montpelier. Info. 

HOLIDAY SHOW: Member artworks, including 
small, unframed pieces for holiday gifting. Through 
January 31 at Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in 
White River Junction. Info, 295-5901. 

'IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER': Paintings by 
three Vermont artists — Anne Unangst. Marcia 
Hill and Cindy Griffith - interpreting the same 
landscapes. Through March 31 at Governor's Office 
Gallery in Montpelier. Info. 229-4326. 
'INTERTWINED': Innovative fiber works by Marsha 
Chase. Pamela Oruhen. Elizabeth Fram, Christine 
Fries. Marilyn Gillis. Rae Harrell, Karen Henderson 
and Eve Jacobs Carnahan. Through March 9 at 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. Info, 496-6682. 

JAN GHIRINGHELLI: Seen in Vermont' plein-air 
oil and pastel paintings from off the beaten path. 
Through February 3 at Three Mountain Cafe in 
Waitsrield. Info. 496-6570. 

'LIGHT & SPACE': Work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Oan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden, and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at The Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 885-3061. 

LINDA HOGAN: 'Ever Moving ... Ever Changing; 
digital photographs by the Montpelier artist. 
Through February 25 at Contemporary Dance & 
Fitness Studio in Montpelier. Info. 229-4676. 

UT TYLER: "Memories of an Unconscious Nothing.' 
artwork by VTC’s director of institutional research. 
February 1 through May 31 at Hartness Gallery, 
Vermont Technical College, in Randolph Center, 

MICHAEL T.JERMYN: 'New American 
Impressionism; photographs. Through February 13 
at Aldrich Public Library in Barre, Info. 223-1570. 
PATRICK LEAHY: The Eye of Senator Leahy.' a 
collection of photographs by the U.S. Senator, 
who has kept his camera close at hand during 
his 38 years in office. Through February 28 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info, 

PIPER STRONG: 'Mastering the Figure Through 
Time: Steel, Brass and Enamel,' painted metal 
constructions of art-history classics. Through 
January 31 at Montpelier City Hall. Info, 745-8600. 
'survival soup': Collage, painting and mixed- 
media work by Randolph artists Travis Dunning, 
Matthew Riley and Seth Tracy, and White River 
Junction artist Ben Peberdy. Through March 8 at 
Main Street Museum in White River Junction, Info, 



THINKING out of THE Box': Art made from 
cardboard: BETH BARNDT: Winter," 20 years 
of collaged postcards: MICHAEL LEW-SMITH: 
"Accidental Abstracts." Through February 23 at 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info, 749-7069. 

USEFUL AND ELEGANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS': 

Landscape drawings by 19th-century Norwich 
University alumni and their contemporaries, many 
of whom were involved in the Civil War (through 
June 30): '1861-1862: TOWARD a HIGHER MORAL 
PURPOSE': An exhibition exploring the experlence- 
of Norwich University alumni who fought in the 
Civil War. featuring photographs, artwork, weapon 
and equipment, including a cannon likely used by 
Norwich cadets (through March 31). At Sullivan 
Museum 8, History Center, Norwich University, in 
Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 

WARD JOYCE: 'Human Landscapes; paintings an 
drawings that explore the forms of the city and the 
architecture of the human body. Through January 
31 at Hartness Gallery, Vermont Technical College, 
in Randolph Center. Info. 728-1237. 

champlain valley 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Works created by layering 
individual monoprint plates over one another 
to create subtle environments of color, pattern 
and line. Through April 1 at Brandon Music. Info. 

DOUGLAS KIRKLAND: Photographic portraits 
of celebrities such as Marilyn Monroe. Elizabeth 
Taylor. Judy Garland, Paul Newman. Audrey 
Hepburn, Sophia Loren. John Lennon and George 
Clooney. Through February 28 at Jackson Gallery, 
Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. Info. 382-9222. 
ELIZA STAMPS: Line drawings inspired by 
Vermont’s mountain ranges. February 1 through 28 
at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 458-0098 
'INTERSECTION: PRESENCE || CREATIVITY || 
DREAMS': Artwork by students of the Archetypal 
Dreamwork practice - Karla Van Vleit Laura Smith 
Joan Murray and Lily Hinrichsen. February 5 
through 28 at Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in 
Bristol. Info. 453-3188. 

JANICE A. BAUCH: Nature photography by the 
Vermont artist. Through February 28 at Carpenter 
Carse Library in Hinesburg. Info, 482-2878. 

JIM WESTPHALEN: Photographs of the Vermont 
landscape. Through January 31 at Edgewater 
Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 458-0098. 

northern 

BIANCA PERREN: Arctic views: The center for 
circumpolar Studies; plein-air paintings and print 
by the artist/scientist who studies the changes 
in Arctic landscapes as a result of climate change, 
pollution and human land use: LISA FORSTER 
BEACH: "Cultural Energy; paintings by the Vermor 
artist. February 6 through March 25 at River Arts 
Center In Morrisville. Info, 888-1261. 

JACKIE MANGIONE: Watercolor and acrylic 
paintings of Vermont's Winooski river. Through 
February 1 at Deborah Rawson Memorial Library in 
Jericho, info. 598-1504. 

LIFE-DRAWING SHOW: Drawings by local artists 
who meet once a week at the Montgomery Library 
to sketch from a live, nude model. Through Januar 
31 at Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery in 
Enosburg Falls. Info. 933-6403. 










Anna Dibble & Dan Gottsegen Dan Gottsegen w asa 

preteen when he first found himself alone in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. He had 
intended to do research for a school project at the museum library, but he was told 
he was too young to be unaccompanied in the library. So he wandered out into the 
museum. “I discovered Baroque landscape painting,” he writes on his website. “My 
world was changed." These days, the Vermont artist paints his own fractured landscapes, 
contrasting multiple points of view in a single scene. Gottsegen's work is exhibited with 
the witty animal paintings of Anna Dibble in the newly renovated upstairs gallery space 
at Stowe’s West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park, February 2 through 24. Pictured: 
“Winter Walk” by Gottsegen. 



POLLY WHITCOMB: old Implements & Fresh Clay/ 
sculptural wall hangings made from salvaged 
industrial parts. Through February 28 at Stowe 
craft & Design. Info. 2S3-7677. 

REVEREND MARTIN LUTHER KING. JR. 
CELEBRATION. REMEMBRANCE AND EXHIBITION’: 

Work by the late Stephen Huneck paired with 
quotations from the civil rights leader. Through 
February 17 at Stephen Huneck Gallery and Dog 
chapel in SL Johnsbury. Info. 499-2580. 


tion that explores recollections and the percept 
of others through embroidery, drawing and 
sculpture. Through February 6 at Vermont Stud 


MAKERS’: An exhibition of fine furniture by 


piece (through April 14); GALEN CHENEY: Colorful, 
large-scale, abstract paintings that evoke urban 
graffiti, architecture and the organic (through 
February 24), At Helen Day Art Center In Stowe. 
Info. 253-8358. 



regional 


ART LAB EXHIBITION: Work by adults with 


at AVA Gallery and Art Center. Through May 31 
at Courtyard by Marriott in Lebanon. N.H. Info. 
503-448-3117. 


'BLACK & WHITE JURIED ART SHOW': A showcase 

of regional artists. Through February 17 at Lake 
Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y. Info. 518-523-2512. 


CROSSING CULTURES': A survey of Australia's 
contemporary indigenous art movement from the 
1970s to the present drawn from one of the world's 
largest collections of aboriginal art Through 
March 10 at Hood Museum. Dartmouth Coltege, in 
Hanover. N.H. Info, 603-646-2095. 


'PERU: KINGDOMS OF THE SUN AND THE MOON 
- IDENTITIES AND CONQUEST IN THE ANCIENT. 
COLONIAL AND MODERN ERAS': A collection of 

pre-Columbian treasures and masterpieces, many 


February 2 through June 16 at Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts. Info. 514-285-1600. 


WAYNE ALEXANDER HANDLEY: Landscape 


southern 


and other parts of Canada. Through February 11 at 
ROTA Gallery in Plattsburgh. N.Y. 

WINTER WATERCOLOR SHOW: Work by the 



FREE BRAKE PADS! 

Please join us in supporting the community. 
Anyone who brings in six or more food 
items to Girlington Garage in February 
RC tr ^ s will recieve free brake pads. 




GOIN’BROKE 



CUT YOUR GAS 
COSTS IN HALF 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

BULLET TO THE HEAD: Sylvester Stallone plays 
a hitman who teams up with a cop (Sung Kang) 
to avenge their respective partners. Walter Hill 
returns to directing with this action flick based on 
a French graphic novel, also starring Jason Momoa 
and Christian Slater. (91 min. R. Essex. Majestic) 

THE OSCAR NOMINATED SHORT FILMS Z013: 

The Animated (88 min) and Live Action (115 min) 
selections range in style from Maggie Simpson’s 
daycare adventure to a drama about the ghost of a 
soldier killed in World War I. (NR. Roxy. Savoy) 
stand-up GUYS: is there honor among thieves? 
An aging con man released from prison is about 
to find out, as he tries to reunite his old gang, 

Alan Arkin, Al Pacino and Christopher Walken play 
the boomer bad apples, naturally. Fisher Stevens 
directed. (95 min. R. Roxy) 

WARM BODIES: Vampire romance. OK. But zombie 
romance? Nicholas Hoult plays an undead teen 
who falls in love with a living one (Teresa Palmer), 
and. thank God, this appears to be a comedy. 

With John Malkovich and Rob Corddry. Jonathan 
(50/50) Levine directed. (97 min, PG-13. Capitol. 


NOW PLAYING 


56 UP: Watch lives fly by. Michael Apted directed 



ARGO*** Ben Affleck playsa covert agent who 
trapped in Iran during the hostage crisis in 


this drama based on actual events. With John 
Goodman, Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston. Affleck 
directed. (120 min. R) 

BROKEN CITY* *1/2 Mark Wahlberg plays an 

director Allen (Dead Presidents) Hughes, with 
Catherine Zeta-Jones. (109 min. R) 

DJANGO UNCHAINED* * * * Ouentm Tarantino 

evil plantation owner, with Leonardo Dicaprio. 
Christoph Waltz and Kerry Washington. (165 min. 


GANGSTER SQUAD* Los Angeles, 1949. A 
renegade LAPD team goes up against the ruthless 



HANSEL AND GRETEL: WITCH HUNTERS 1/2* 


THE HOBBIT: AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY*** 

J.R.R. Tolkien's relatively brief prequel to The Lord 
of the Rings, chronicling Bilbo Baggins' quest to 

by LOTPs Peter Jackson and stars Martin Freeman. 
Ian McKellen, Richard Armitage and Andy Serkis. 

HYDE PARK ON HUDSON: Presidential film incom- 
ing! Bill Murray plays FDR in this drama about an 
eventful weekend in 1939 when he hosted the 
British royals - and got up to mischief with his 
distant cousin (Laura Linney). Roger (Notting Hill) 
Michell directed. (94 min. R) 

THE IMPOSSIBLE** * The true story of a 
vacationing family's ordeal during and after the 
2004 Indian Ocean tsumani inspired this disaster 
drama from J.A. (7he Orphanage) Bayona, Naomi 
Watts, Ewan McGregor and Tom Holland star. (114 
min, PG-13) 

THE LAST STAND*** Arnold Schwarzenegger 
returns to the action genre as a small-town sheriff 
who finds himself the last line of defense against 

Noriega. Forest Whitaker and Vermont's own Luis 
Guzman costar. Kim Ji-woon (I Saw the Devil) 

LES MISERABLES* * * Hugh Jackman plays 

long-running musical based on victor Hugo's novel 
about politically turbulent France in the 1830s. 
With Anne Hathaway. Russell Crowe and Sacha 
Baron Cohen. Tom (The King's Speech ) Hooper 
directed. (158 min. PG-13) 

LIFE OF pi**** Ang Lee directed this adapta- 
tion of Yann Martel’s best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper's son who finds himself adrift in a boat 
with an assortment of hungry animals. Starring 
Adil Hussain. Irrfan Khan and Suraj Sharma. (126 


LINCOLN***** Steven Spielberg directs this 
look inside Honest Abe's cabinet during the Civil 
War. as the president (Daniel Day-Lewis) works 

Amendment Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. 
With Joseph Gordon-Levitt. Tommy Lee Jones and 
Sally Field. (150 min. PG) 

MAMA**l/2 Jessica Chastain and Nikola) 


rilm. (100 min. PG-13) P 

MONSTERS, INC. (3D): The 2001 Pixar animated hit 





MOVIE 43* The Farrelly brothers preside over a 
collection of racy comedy sketches directed by 



ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
*•*■**= smarter than the average bear 
*-**★* = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 




Pick up the February issue at 
500+ locations or check out: kidsvt.com 


Call (802) 879-1802 orvisitwww.ChamplainObGyn.com 


DAYCARE NIGHTMARES 

♦ SUMMER-CAMP GUIDE 

♦ BACKYARD SNOWSPORTS 

♦ CAKE-POP VALENTINES 


show times 


movies 






NOW PLAYING « 


silver LININGS plAybook* * * * Bradley Cooper 

degrees o ( mental illness who forge an oddball 
bond in this dark romantic comedy from director 
Oavid 0. (The Fighter ) Russell. With Robert De Niro. 
Jacki Weaver and Chris Tucker. (122 min, R) 

ZERO DARK THIRTY***l/2Uie team behind The 
Hurt Locker (director Kathryn Bigelow and writer 
Mark Boal) bring us this controversial fact-based 
drama about the hunt for Osama bin Laden. 



NEW ON VIDEO 

THE COLD LIGHT OF DAY* In this long-shelved 
action thriller, Henry Cavill plays a young financier 
who discovers that his dad (Bruce Willis) is 
entangled in CIA shenanigans. Sigourney Weaver 


HOTEL TRANSYLVANIA* *1/2 Award-winning 
animator Genndy Tartakovsky directed this family 
horror comedy about Dracula's attempts to keep 
his teen daughter safely in his ’five-stake resort" 
away from humans. With the voices of Adam 
Sandler, Kevin James, Andy Samberg and Selena 
Gomez. (91 min, PG) 

events of the first entry in the horror franchise. 
Katie (Katie Featherston) pops up in suburbia and 
tries to start a nice, normal life. Henry Joost and 
Ariel Schulman again direct With Kathryn Newton 
and Matt Shively. (9S min, R) 

SEVEN PSYCHOPATHS**** Playwright Martin 
(In Bruges) McDonagh returns to film with a twisty 
drama about a screenwriter who finds himself 
In trouble after his friends kidnap a gangsters 
beloved lapdog. Colin Farrell. Sam Rockwell and 
Christopher Walken star. (109 min. R) 


in person: 

153 Main St., Burlington 
by phone: 

802-86-FLYNN, v/relay 
online: www.flynntix.org 

REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 

FEBRUARY 2013 

2/1 FRI Ladysmith Black Mambazo © Flynn MainStage 
2/1 FRI VT Stage Company: "Time Stands Still" (1/30-2/17) © FlynnSpace 
2/2 SAT FREE: “Reimagining the Flynn:” A Charette Presentation by 
Norwich University Students © Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
2/7 THU ‘Love, Loss and What I Wore” (2/7-1 7) @ Main St Landing Black Box Theatre 
2/8 FRI FREE: Opening Reception: Hal Mayfield's “Subversive in His Own 
Little Way” (2/8-5/11)0 Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
2/8 FRI Los Angeles Guitar Quartet © UVM Recital Hall 
2/8 FRI Winter Encore Concert © Elley-Long Music Center at Saint Michael's 
College, Colchester 


FLYMMTi\ 


movies you misseri = = 



72: The Paperboy 

This week in Movies You Missed: the movie where Nicole Kidman scored a Golden 
Globe nomination by peeing on Zac Efron. 

R ural Florida, 1969. A corrupt sheriff was brutally murdered, and a swamp- 
dwelling low life (John Cusack) has been convicted of the crime. A woman 
named Charlotte Bless (Kidman), who’s been corresponding with him on death 
row and plans to marry him, appeals to a pair of hot shot Miami journalists 
(Matthew McConaughey and David Oyelowo) to prove his innocence. 

McConaughey’s character's dad owns a newspaper in the area, and his naive 
younger brother, Jack (Efron), tags along with the investigation. The "paperboy” 
of the title. Jack falls in love with Charlotte after he watches her pleasuring 
herself in front of her manacled lover ... and, well, things get creepier and more 
ludicrous from there... 

MARGOT HARRISON 


Find the rest in our Movies section at sevendaysvt.com. 


2/9 SAT Mike Birbiglia: “My Girlfriend’s Boyfriend" ©Flynn MainStage 
2/9 SAT Burlington Civic Symphony © Elley-Long Music Center at Saint Michael’s 

College, Colchester 

2/15 FRI Professor Kubinek Meets the VT Youth Orchestra © Flynn MainStage 
2/15 FRI Luciana Souza © UVM Recital Hall 
2/16 SAT The Bad Plus (jazz trio): “On Sacred Ground: Stravinsky's 
‘The Rite of Spring'” © Flynn MainStage 
2/16 SAT ME2/strings: Stravinsky, Respighi, & Dvorak © UVM Recital Hall 
2/21 THU Japanese Robot Android Human Theater (2/21-22) © FlynnSpace 
2/22 FRI Indigo Girls © Flynn MainStage 
2/22 FRI Corey Harris ©UVM Recital Hall 
2/26 TUE FREE FILM: "The Powerbroker" © FlynnSpace 
2/27 WED SESAME STREET LIVE @ Flynn MainStage 


PROFESSOR KUBlNEK/VYO 2/15 



www.flynntix.org | 802-86-FLYNN 
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BLISS By HARRy BLiss 



ted rail 


LAWS IN THE. U.S. THAT MANDATE 
THE INCREASED USE OF BIOFUEL 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO SOARING 
FOOD PRICES AND LAND SHORTAGES 
N THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES LIKE 

GUATEMALA 



SO TO GET EVEN WITH AMERICANS 
THIRD WORLDERS HAVE BEGUN 
EATING GAS. 


I CANT AFFORD FOOD-THAT-CAN-BE- 
FUEL. BUT I CAN AFFORD FUEL-THXT- 
CAN-BE- FOOD. , 

HAfF* l "' UI 




NATURALLY, IT TAKES TIME AND 
PATIENCE TO ADAPT TO A PETROLEUM- 
BASED DIET 


IN A WORLD WITHOUT COMMON 
DECENCY, THE ONLY WAY TO 
SURVIVE IS TO TURN FREE MARKETS 
AGAINST THEIR MASTERS. 
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1 28 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


Make a profound difference in another woman's^ 
life this year! 


Spring Gardening 


tJgji! 1 firing 20 1 o 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 

February 2, 2013 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Gardening Italian Style 
Charlie Nardozzi 

Charlie presents tips and techniques for planning and 
planting gardens with Italian flair. 

February 9, 2013 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Three Seasons of Outrageous Color 
Kerry Mendez 
Discover spectacular perennials for sun and shade that brighten your 
landscape spring through fall. Kerry will share helpful garden care tips, 
shortcuts to maximize color, as well as how to reduce maintenance. 

February 9, 2013 • ll:30-l:00pm 

Shade Gardening— Seeing Your Way Out of the Dark 

Kerry Mendez 

Shade gardening need not be frustrating. This talk will introduce enchanting 
perennials, flowering shrubs and annuals for spring, summer and fall color. 

To register, call 660-3505, or sign up In store. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $1 0.00 per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details. 
4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 


For more information. 
Contact Pam Greene 
(802) 846-7164 
pgreene@mercyconnections.org 


GET OUT AND 
ENJOY THE 
WINTER! 

LAYER UP AND 
HEAD OUTSIDE... 

Sweaters by Velvet, Vince 
and Feel the Piece 
Jeans by AG, J Brand, Paige, 
Joe's and 7 for all Mankind 
Boots by Seychelles, 

Dolce Vita and Steve Madden 
and so much more... 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street I Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com 1 802.860.2220 


Mentor Orientation begins 
February 6 at 5:30pm 


PICTURE THIS 


ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


SEVEN DAYS 

review 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits -,M| ■ 

• receptions and events Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


S Upport a woman making the 

transition from prison 

back into the Community 


you a good listener ? 
tou have an open mind ? 
Would you like a new friend? 


GARDENER'S 
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Bill the Cockroach henry Gustavson 
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Curses, Foiled Again 

Wayne Harvey Marrell, 68, 
left without paying for gas 
after filling his vehicle at 
the same station 11 times in 

three months, according to 
police in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
who arrested him when he 
showed up a 12 th time and 
was promptly recognized. 
(Halifax’s the Chronicle 
Herald) 

High-Fi 

Boeing engineers used sacks 
of potatoes to solve the prob - 
lem of spotty signals with in- 
flight Wi-Fi- The tubers stood 
in for human passengers 
because their water content 
and chemistry absorb and re - 
fleet radio wave signals much 
the same as the human body 
does. “They didn’t go in with 
potatoes as the plan," Boeing's 
Adam Tischler said, explain - 
ing that one of the researchers 
stumbled across an article in 
a food journal describing the 
way 15 vegetables and fruits 
transmitelectric force without 
conduction. The team bought 
20,000 pounds of potatoes to 
fill seats on their test plane 
for days while collecting data 
for the project, which they 
dubbed Synthetic Personnel 
Using Dialectic Substitution, 
or SPUDS. Boeing said the re- 
search eliminated weak signal 
spots on its 777, 747-8 and 787 
airliners. (Associated Press) 

Problem Solved 

Less than a month after the 
Sandy Hook massacre, the 
National Rifle Association re- 
leased its Practice Range app, 
recommended for citizens 
as young as4. Described asa 
“new mobile nerve center” 
providing access to “the NRA 
network of news, laws, facts, 
knowledge, safetytips.edu - 
cational materials and online 
resources,” the app also offers 
a target-practice feature. 
Users can choose from “nine 
true-to-life firearms" to aim at 
coffin-shaped targets with red 
bulls-eyes at head and heart 
levels. (Britain’s Daily Mail) 

A Maryland company began 
selling bulletproofwhite 
boards that teachers can write 
on with dry-erase markers 
during lessons or turn into a 
shield if someone opens fire. 
Hardwire CEO George Tunis 
explained the boards are simi- 
lar to those used by soldiers, 
police and federal agents, and 
can repel gunshots from hand- 
guns and shotguns, the types 
of weapons most commonly 
used in school shootings. 
Bullets that strike the board 
don’t ricochet, Tunis added, 
calling it a “bullet sponge ” He 
said the 3.75-pound boards 
are light enough for teachers 
to carry around while con - 
ducting lessons and called the 


$299 per board price tag “a 
one-time cost to armor every 
classroom and every adult, 
the janitors, the coaches, the 
lunch ladies." (New York’s 
Daily News) 


Slightest 

Provocation 

Police charged Eric Keith 
Rice, 52, with assault for slic - 
ing a 28-year-old person's 
hand with scissors after the 
two argued over which one 
won a foot race outside a bar - 
bershop in Silver Spring, Md. 
Employees and customers 
placed bets on who would win 
As the argument escalated, 
witnesses said Rice grabbed 
scissors from the shop and 


attacked the 28-year-old. 
Police reported they arrived 
in time to see Rice punch a 
40-year-old person in the 
face. (The Washington Post) 


Timing Is 
Everything 

Two brothers waited nearly 
seven years to claim a $5 mil - 
lion lottery jackpot just 11 days 
before the deadline. Andy 
Ashkar, 34, bought the ticket 
at his parents' convenience 
store in Syracuse, N.Y., accord 
ing to a front-page story in 
Syracuse’s the Post-Standard, 
explaining he waited so long 
to claim his prize because he 
worried the windfall might 
“negatively influence” his 
life until he planned how 


to handle it and because he 
didn't want it to influence his 
engagement and subsequent 
marriage. He also decided to 
share the winnings with his 
brother, Nayel Ashkar, 36. The 
article said that because the 
claim involved a ticket sold by 
a relative. New York Lottery 
officials conducted an inquiry 
that determined Andy Ashkar 
bought the ticket legitimately. 

Later, however, lottery 
officials said they planted 
the story after the brothers 
offered to take less money if 
they could avoid a news con - 
ference. The investigation ac - 
tually found the two brothers 
had tricked the real winner, 
a customer at their parents' 
store, by tellinghim the ticket 
was only a $5,000 winner. 


Onondaga County district at - 
torney William J. Fitzpatrick 
said the article was intended 
to “have die real winner come 
forward,” and he did. (The 
New York Tinted 

Asking for Trouble 

Sheriff's deputies said that 
while they were chec king 
on a stranded motorist in 
Maries County, Mo., David L. 
Williams, 31, pulled up next 
to them “and asked them if 
they wanted to race,” accord - 
ing to Sheriff Chris Heitman. 
Williams sped off, pursued by 
deputies at speeds exceeding 
90 mph. They finally cornered 
him and had to break out his 
vehicle’s window to remove 
him. ( Pulaski County Daily) 


Lawmaking, 
Virginny Style 

While longtime civil rights 
leader Sen. Henry L. Marsh 
III, D-Richmond. was absent 
from the capital attending 
President Obama’s inaugura - 
tion on Martin Luther King 
Day, Republicans found 
themselves with a one-vote 
edge in the otherwise evenly 
divided Senate. They pushed 
through a redistricting plan 
that blatantly favors white 
Republicans. Then Sen. 

R. Creigh Deeds. D-Bath, 
moved to adjourn the Martin 
Luther KingDay session in 
honor of Confederate general 
Stonewall Jackson. (The 

Washington Post) 


m 


f REE Will a St Rology by rob brezs I 


a q u a r i u s Jan. 20-Feb. is) 

P oet Jacob Nibengenesabe was a 

member of the swampy Cree. a First 
Nation tribe in Canada, h e wrote 
shamanic poems from the point of view of a 
magical trickster who could change himself 
into various creatures, in one poem, the 
shapeshifter talked about how important 
it is to be definite about what he wanted. 

"There was a storm once,” he said. "That's 
when i wished myself / to be a turtle / but 
i meant on land! / The one that carries a 
hard tent / on his back. / i didn't want to 
be floating!" by the end of the poem, the 
shapeshifter concluded, i've got to wish things exactly! / That's 
the way it is / from now on.' i hope that will be the way it is from 
now on for you, too, Aquarius. Visualize your desires in intricate, 
exact detail. For example, if you want to be a bird for a while, 
specify what kind. 



aRIES (March 21-April IS): Wogeni n, gEmlNI | May 21- June 20): it's the Firs) 

■guests are a blessing.’ that's not always 
true, of course, sometimes guests can be 

rect The souls who come calling are likely to 

provide useful clues or missing links you’ve 
been searching for. They might inspire you 

to see things about yourself that you really 


taURUS (April 20-May 20): - i 


roethke in his poem "The waking.’ i invite 
you to try out that perspective, taurus. in 

by doing what makes you feel brave, head 
in the direebon of adventures that dear 
your mind of its clutter and mobilize your 


s you have fun with the 

you crazy. 

caNcER (June21-July22): when i 

my psychic vision in your direebon, i 
scenes of heavy rain and rising water, 

' i pretty sure this 

be inundatedwithmorefeelingsthan 
or out-of-control feelings; just deep and 


this deluge, second, go with the flow, not 
against it. Third, promise yourself not to 


I Eo (July23-Aug. 22):’ i want to know 

to know more about you’ aloud ten bmes 
right now. 

VIRgO (Aug. 23-sept 22): My hotel was 

i received inquiries from two colorfully 
dressed hookers whose sales pitches were 
enbcingly lyrical, i also passed a lively man 
who proposed that i purchase some of his 
top-grade meth, crack or heroin, i thanked 
them all for their thoughtful invitabons but 
said i wasn't in the mood. Then i slipped 

strawberry smoothie and blueberry muffin 

I IbRa (sept 23-oct 22): A west Coast 

in, had thrift 

fed quinoa soup by the buffest 50-year-old 
south African woman i've ever met bowed 
to a room full of applause, and watched two 
of my favonte men slow dance together 
to Josephine baker singing in French.’ i 
suspect that you I ibras will be having days 
like that in the coming week: packed with 


ScoRPIo (oct 23-Nov. 21): Thomas 

states, called himself a Chrisban. but he 
also acknowledged that there weren't any 

Sagltta RIUS (Nov. 22- dec. 21): 
’everyone is a damn fool for at least five 

experience, i d say that five minutes is a 
lowball figure. My own daily rate Is rarely 
less than half an hour.but the good news as 
far as you're concerned, s aglttarius. is that 
in the coming weeks you might have many 
days when you're not a damn fool for even 
five seconds, infact you may break your all- 
bme records for levels of wild, pure wisdom. 
Make construcbve use of your enhanced 
intelligence! 

ea PRIcoRN (dec. 22-Jan. 19): ’Most 
humans have an absolute and infinite 
capacity for taking things for granted.’ said 
Aldous huxley. if that’s true, Capricorn, it’s 
important that you N ot act like a normal 

PIScES (Feb. 19-March 20): As you sleep. 

your life's big mysteries. 


is Copes & dAily 


IS Copes: REalaStRology.com or 1-877-873-4888 




SEVEN DAYS 


pERSoABUS 




For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 
All the action is online 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photc 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 




arTsyfar Tsy s Mar Ty pan Ts 

How to sum yourself up without sounding pretentious, big 











For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 




I want to lose weight, but it is a slow and 
seemingly fruitless process. I used to think 

relationship, but lately I've been thinking I would 
really like to date, and perhaps find a relationship, 
now. The problem is, all the guys I'm meeting want 
to keep it casual (all one-night stands or friends 
with benefits). I wonder if I'm still putting out that 

vibe of not wanting a relationship because of my 

weight. Maybe I won't find a guy until I lose the 
weight, but it would be really nice to just go on 
some dates. 


Your column is awesome, by the way. 



Thank you for the compliment, and I'm going to 
give you one in return: You are gorgeous just the 
way you are. You should never put your life on 
hold for something as arbitrary as weight. You 
think you’ll be more deserving of love once you've 
shed a few pounds, but you're actually hurting 
your chances of getting to a healthier weight by 
putting off your happiness. T o treat your body 
with respect, you have to believe you're worthy. 
And if you don't believe you're worthy of love, how 
can you convince yourself you're worthy of health? 

I agree with you about the vibe you're sending 
out. If you don't think you’re good enough for a 
relationship, you will continue to attract dudes 
who only want sex. So work from the inside out 
and change your vibe. What do you love doing? 
Make a list of things that bring you joy and do 

give yourself a break from counting calories and 

If you're ready to date, create an online profile 
(spring for a paid dating site where singles are 
more serious about relationships — the freebies 
seem to attract more casual daters). When 
creating your profile, focus on the positive. Most 
sites ask you to choose your body type. Proudly 
select "full figured" and post photos that show off 
your ferocious curves. If you're confident about 
what you're bringing to the table, more guys will 
want to pull up a chair. 

kg 


need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 






Northern 

Lights 



MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 

'excludes obacco & vaporizers 

FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A $200 PRIZE 

NOW CARRYING 

- 802 clothing, stickers 
•Pronto Tobacco 

- leafs 6-PEH 
vaporizer! 


ISP!) v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


Da NeeDs stu D 

Thursdays. Thanks for entertaining us while we 

Girls When: Friday, January 25. 2013. Where: 
Pearl st. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0 910968 


Pha Nto M Photogra Pher 

Street and Elmwood Avenue with my canine 
copilot when suddenly I saw you appear out of 
nowhere and you took a picture of us. I loved your 
charming smile! When I turned the comer you 
had vanished just as fast as you had appeared, 
but the amazing image remains. When: Saturday. 

Post office. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910966 


Bio NDe sMart steez Y 

will raise hell forever. Kp-rSP When: t uesday. 
January 22. 2013. Where: Jay Peak, Burlington, 
at home. You: Woman. Me: Woman. *910958 


A year ago you were my query, today a million 
memories engraved in my soul. No matter 
where this life takes us your strings are woven 
into the fabric of who I am. "A mountain keeps 
an echo deep inside. That's how I hold your 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. *910957 


the courage you were gone. When: Thursday. 




u: Man. Me: Woman. *910965 


health YliviNg 

Living and smiled and said hello. Then I passed 
you walking to your car as I was driving out and 
we smiled again. I was so disappointed that I 
hadn't rolled down my window and said hello. You 
were tall, over 6ft. with a shaved head. When: 
Saturday. January 26, 2013. Where: healthy 
I iving. You: Mon. Me: Woman. *910964 


3NeeDs - Foos Ball - Wo W 

Thurs.. Jan 24. Me: playing Foosball with three 

j. when: Thursday. January 24, 2013. Where: 
- iVoman. Me: Man. *910963 


I was walking asleep until your kiss awakened 
my soul, I know that angels do exist because 
God has blessed me with you. My passion for 
you is endless, my love for you eternal and 
my need for you always urgent. "I want to lay 
with you forever until the sun comes down 
on me"...for infinity my love. When: Thursday. 

our bed. You: Woman. Me: Woman. *910962 


Javeli NMaN 

Wednesday. January 23. 2013. Where: catamount 
country. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910961 


I find your smile. Tonight when you got your 

night bearable. I wish you'd stop in again when 
I'm less busy and chat! When: Wednesday. 
January 23, 2013, Where: corner of alien r d. and 
Shelburne r d. You: Woman. Me: Man. *910959 


Bauti Fuls Mile M vs rL2 

You've always brightened up my day since the first 

Where: 05658. You: Woman. Me: Man. *910956 


sta Pies Plaza Willisto N r oa 01/21/13 


wire rim glasses, black down jacket walked by 
me at checkout winked. Orove away in black 
Sequoia. VT Plates with Owl. When: Monday. 
January 21. 2013. Where: staples Plaza Williston 
r oad. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910955 


Ma N iN Pur Pie 

Where: chcb. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910953 


January 21. 2013. Where: in my dream, every 
day!. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910952 


re: Wolle N Mill gYM cutie 

More info: you have a somewhat scruffy beard, 
always warm up on the rowing machine and 
often use a plyo ball in the small stretching 

Friday. November 30. 2012. Where: Wollen 
Mill gym. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910951 


r uNNiNg gar Bage Ma N 

When: sunday.'january 20. 2013. Where: Pead 
in. Me: Woman. *910950 


JetBlue Ma N Btv -JFK "Beast' 

flew to JFK Flight 86 on 1/16. You engaged me as 
You described the film Beast of the Southern Wild 

January 16. 2013. Where: on JetBlue flight from 
Btv to JFK. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910949 


gYMiNs.Burli NgtoN 

You: wearing a Redskins hat, lifting weights. 

You: Man. Me: Woman. *910948 % 


siMoN Pierce Waitress 

You small plugs, nose stud, blue eyes, short 
haircut. Me: black plugs, shiny paisley shirt long 
blond hair. I was with a senior friend for drinks. I 

18. 2013. Where: lunch at Quechee simon 
Pierce. You: Woman. Me: Woman. *910947 


Bio ND Bookstore Ba Be 

was getting help findings title this afternoon, 

January 17. 2013. Where: Big Bookstore. 

You: Woman. Me: Man. *910945 


seroto NiN sYNDro Me 

Walked off the black box warning to say I love 
you before I tried something stupid. You were 
getbn' freak nasty with someone else. So it 
goes. If we can quit this emotionally labile 

heart. 7ou: Man. Me: Woman. *910944 


oDe to Bee's K Nees Barista 

a candle. Thy visage alone enkindles poesy. 
Thou art the bee's knees. When: Wednesday, 

You: Woman. Me: Man. *910943 


re : Woole N Mill gYM cutie 
I think that may have been me. If you have 
any more info that would be helpful, because I 
would love a post-workout coffee! When: Friday. 
November 30, 2012 Where: the Woolen Mill 
h ealth club. You: Woman. Me: Man. *910942 


earl's. You: Woman. Me: Woman. *910941 


sWeet soPhie! N. Woo Ds coNtra 1/12/13... 

Crazy January thaw that night. Though it could 

heart. Thank you! Please say hello. Very rare treat 
of Afrobeat coming up soon! As I know you love to 
dance! When: Saturday. January 12. 2013. Where: 
e. hardwick. You: Woman. Me: Man. *910940 


Blac K hat a ND sexY sMile 

You were helping the OJ with Pub Quiz and 


irish Pub. You: Man. Me: Woman. *910939 





Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on yourfavorite mobile device. 

(And yes, its still free.) 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All yourfavorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

V AppStore 






@TIFF&NT, 

thanks for sharing your 
chunk-induced euphoria. 


Share your own funkily filtered photos with us on Instagram. 

#CAPTUREEUPHORIA 


Learn more at captureeuphoria.benjerry.com 





